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SEE HOW MUCH YOU CAN SAVE!!! No matter when 


your present policies expire, return coupon at once 
for advance quotes enabling you to compare costs. 


FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: ‘ 
Los Angeles—MA 6-1461; San Francisco—EX 7-3500 


SAVINGS TO 40% are also available to CTA 


members on car insurance (see outside back cover). 
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J. Wilson McKenney, Editor 
Vivias: L. Toewe, Advertising Mgr. 
Norman E. Lubeck, Art Director 


ROBERT GILBERT, classroom 
teacher in Corona schools, sub- 
mitted the idea for the cover this 
month and Art Director Norman 
Lubeck modified it for a picture- 
story. We doubt whether Dad 
has seen the report card yet and 
Johnny isn’t about to rush it to 
his attention. When home and 
school close ranks on Johnny 
following the parent-teacher 
conference, well expect an im- 
provement in the youngster’s 
scholarship. We have asked for a 
follow-up report on his grades a 
year hence . . . assuming, of 
course, that report cards are still 
in use then. 


CTA JOURNAL is the official publication of 
the California Teachers Association. It is pub- 
lished the first of each month except June, 
July, and August. ENTERED as second class 
matter at San Francisco postoffice January 
23, 1906, under Act of Congress of March 3, 
1879. COPYRIGHT 1959 by the California 
Teachers Association, San Francisco, Cali- 
fomia. Permission to reproduce any portion 
must be granted in writing. Contents are 
listed in Education Index. Member of Edu- 
cational Press Association of America. AD- 
VERTISING: Orders and inquiries to CTA 
journal, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. 
ational advertising representative: State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 No. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. MEMBERSHIP 
DUES in CTA are $22 a year, including 
ection and State, payable for the calendar 
year. Dues include subscription to CTA 
Jounal. SUBSCRIPTION to CTA Journal for 
non-members is $2 a year, foreign subscrip- 
tions $3 a year. Group subscriptions to board 
members and lay leaders may be ordered by 
A-chartered local associations at $1 per 
re for each. CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 
Members are requested to notify Membership 
department, CTA, 693 Sutter St., 

neisco 2, at least a month before 
clivery date for change of address, 

th old and new addresses. MANU- 
photographs, cartoons, and special 
-cucational subjects are invited but 
blisher of CTA Journal assumes no 

» for return or compensation. All 
n-ence should be addressed to the 
-nions of writers do not necessarily 

- cles of the California Teachers 
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ROM THE FIBLD 


»wide professional news 


FREDERIC W. HILE, Ed. D., professor of speech and 
psychology at El Camino College, became Higher Edu- 
cation Executive on the CTA staff effective February 16. 
He is a graduate of the University of Denver, where he 
earned bachelor and master’s degrees in speech and psy- 
chology. He obtained his doctoral degree at University 
of Washington, where he taught for seven years in the 
department of speech. Dr. Hile also had teaching experi- 
ence in Iowa and at Santa Barbara State College. His 
first duties as a CTA staff man will be to assist in forma- 
tion of the 14-member CTA Commission on Higher 
Education, which will be described in next month’s 
issue of the Journal. 


CTA ended the first month of the calendar year with a 
paid membership of 89,163, which totals 10,818 more 
than the same date for a year ago. Each of the six Sec- 
tions has reported substantial gains over 1958 figures. 
CSTA membership as of January 31 was 2,645, about 
even with the total a year ago. Apportionment by Sec- 
tions of State Council membership for 1959 has been set 
at: Bay 88, Central 35, Central Coast 13, North Coast 9, 
Northern 30, Southern 156, affiliated and special repre- 
sentatives 25, total 356. 


NEW CHARTERS granted by CTA board of directors 
include: No. 604, Yuba County Rural Teachers Associa- 
tion, Marysville; No. 605, Shasta Secondary Teachers 
Association, Redding, Shasta county; No. 606, Shasta 
College Faculty Association, Redding, Shasta county. 


SCIENCE SEMINAR, reported in last month’s Journal, 
is held at Pasadena high school, not at Caltech. Meet- 
ings are held four days a week, one hour per day, not 
one hour a week. Subject matter, on which help is pro- 
vided by Caltech lecturers, is in the field of mathematics 
and science for exceptional students, according to Gene 
Six, coordinator of the program. 


LIBRARIANSHIP at undergraduate and graduate levels 
will be offered in a six-week summer session at San Jose 
State College, June 22 to July 31. Information from Dora 
Smith, department head. 


POPULATION landmark of 15 million in California will 
be reached about July 4 if the 1958 rate of growth con- 
tinues (1200 a day). An economist for an auto club pre- 
dicts that by 1980 the state will have a population of 
31,000,000—and_ 17,000,000 motor vehicles! 
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DR. LILLIAN MOLLER GILBRETH, 80, * world; 
greatest woman engineer” (as reported in a CT! Journg 
biographical feature in April 1956) visited Sa. Frap. 51 
cisco to speak at an engineering institute. The mother 

in “Cheaper By the Dozen” and head of her own : onsult. 
ing firm, she is still a dynamo of energy. 


MINERALOGICAL societies of California wi}! have 
annual convention at the Fiesta Fairgrounds, San Mateo 
June 26-28. 


‘ 
RETIREMENT recognition “for 38 years of service and be ; 
outstanding leadership of the adult education program tional 
in Los Angeles city schools” is planned for FE. MAN. by Pre 
FRED EVANS at Statler-Hilton hotel in Los Angeles aa 0 
evening of April 4. ably } 
DR. WILLIAM B. LANGSDORF, president of Pasa. 
dena City College since 1950, became head of the new ANO? 
Orange County State College March 1. — 
SAN DIEGO will be host to annual conference of Cali. § This } 
fornia Elementary School Administrators Association § tainin 


March 22-25. Theme will be Planning an Educational Pro. tion b 
gram to Meet the Needs of Our Changing Times. 


DR. LAWRENCE DERTHICK, U.S. Commissioner of will be 
Education, will be a principal speaker at the annual 
study conference of California Association of Childhood§ RUSS 
Education, to be held at Hotel Senator, Sacramento, 
March 14-15. All Children Have Gifts is the theme of the 
conference. 


HIGH SCHOOL Student Leaders Conference, 900 at- 
tending, was held February 21 at Chico State College. 
Students from 51 schools in northern California dis- 
cussed student government problems. 


BAY SECTION Department of Classroom Teachers will 
hold its sixth annual Good Teaching Conference at San 
Francisco State College March 7. CENTRAL SECTION Easter 
has scheduled a similar conference at Fresno April 4 in fed 
NORTHERN SECTION’s eighth Good Teaching Con-J 5e™- } 
ference will be held at Sacramento State Collegeg°™™ 
March 21. as the 
said tl 
STATE INCOME TAX deductions for educational ex-§ there ; 
penses will be comparable to those allowed by federal be bu 
regulations, is an opinion of CTA legal counsel. Attor-§ resour 
ney John B. Gibson reported to Bay Section board that 
“California State Franchise Tax Board has not yet CAN : 
adopted regulations similar to federal regulations, but is the | 
. .. aS a matter of administrative practice . . . teachersgPontr 
would be justified in claiming for state income tax pur values 
poses all educational expense deductions which are @: into ed 
lowable under federal regulations.” pepent 


about 
NORTHERN SECTION Council at Auburn in Januaty,fitoday, 
swelled by attendance of legislative committec chaifthe ne 
men, credit union representatives, and chapter presiffthe sc} 
dents, had a record attendance of over 350 in spite “ffgoverr 
rain. Contributions to Columbia school restoration fundfonly f; 
and a fund for furnishing new headquarters buildinper ce, 
were reported. 
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jonal news 


“TO SET UP GOALS that would finally become stand- 
ard” would be the purpose of a privately-financed Na- 
tional Committee for Educational Standards proposed 
by President Eisenhower. He had no answer to the ques- 
tion of how school systems would pay for the presum- 
ably high standards suggested by the committee. 


ANOTHER PRESIDENTIAL PROPOSAL is that cost 
of debt service on school construction loans be shared 
50-50 by local and federal sources, as provided in S$ 1017. 
This provides federal credit—but no cash—thus main- 
taining a precarious balance in the current administra- 
tion budget. It is estimated that a federal debt service 
commitment totaling $600 million will back only about 
a quarter of the new school construction bonds which 
will be offered the investment market this year. 


RUSSIAN is being taught in 143 high schools in the U. S. 
and its territories, Brooklyn College reports. Some 2400 
students are learning the language. Eighteen months ago 
less than a dozen U. S. schools offered Russian study. 


MAJOR EDUCATION BILL in Congress, with strong 
backing of NEA, is S 2, introduced by Sen. James E. 
Murray of Montana. Companion bill introduced in the 
House by Rep. Lee Metcalf of Montana and Rep. Frank 
Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, may complete its course 
of committee hearings and be set for floor action about 
Easter time. Murray-Metcalf bill provides for $1 billion 
in federal funds the first year, gradually increasing later. 
Sen. Murray, chairman of the Senate education sub- 
committee, damned the Feb. 8 administration proposal 
as the “Bankers and Bureaucrats Bonanza Act of 1959,” 
said that it sidestepped the problem. He pointed out 
there is need for more than 140,000 new classrooms to 
be built at the rate of 68,000 a year and that local 
resources will not support the need in many areas. 


CAN AMERICA AFFORD BETTER SCHOOLS? This 
is the title of a 16-page insert in'February NEA Journal, 
pointing out that paying for good schools is a matter of 
values rather than wealth. We put more of our money 
into education 25 and 50 years ago than we do today, the 
report states. In 1902, education’s share of all taxes was 
about |7 per cent, and in 1932 it was 25 per cent. Yet 
today, with the cost of education expected to double in 
the next ten years, only 12 per cent of our taxes go for 
hools. It also points out that, though the federal 
ient collects three out of four tax dollars, it pays 
r per cent of the cost of public schools, with 96 
carried by local and state governments. 
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MORE AGREEMENT on national educational goals 
was called for by Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Arthur S. Flemming—and less reliance on fear 
of other nations—when he spoke at the NEA dedication 
last month. Assuming responsibility for helping our 
neighbors and setting national goals on teacher salaries 
and school construction he placed at top of his list. 


MASSIVE RESISTANCE laws in Virginia were de- 
clared unconstitutional, as expected. Schools remained 
closed, however, as Gov. Almond declared “We have 
just begun to fight.” He is appointing a study committee 
to prepare new anti-integration laws for submission to 
a special session of the Virginia General Assembly. 


FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL education programs have 
been released by U.S. Office of Education to 23 states, 
totaling nearly $1 million. On matching basis, money 
will be used to train highly skilled technicians. Cali- 
fornia’s first allotment under National Defense Educa- 
tion Act is $85,225. 


CONTENT OF CURRICULA for preparation of ele- 
mentary and high school teachers will be the major 
subject before the 14th annual national conference of 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. More than 850 participants are 
expected at the conference to be held June 23-26 on the 
campus of the University of Kansas at Lawrence. 


AWARDS OF $13,500 will be offered this year in an 
expanded Science Teacher Achievement Recognition 
awards program announced by NSTA (NEA). STAR ’60 
will reward science teachers for reports of effective prac- 
tices in teaching of science. Open to all teachers, com- 
petition will close December 15. Information from 
NSTA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ELECTRONIC and photographic paraphernalia de- 
signed to make teaching better, easier, and more inter- 
esting will be featured at the convention of the NEA 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction April 13-16 at 
Seattle, Washington. An exhibit of van Gogh paintings 
has been arranged. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE for classroom construction, 
teachers’ salaries, and competitive federal scholarships 
must be enacted “if the nation is to continue to develop 
future leaders of strength and wisdom from all its ranks,” 
said Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) at the 
national convention in Philadelphia of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 


REDEDICATION of the profession to its ideals, symbol- 
ized by the ceremonies last month at NEA’s new head- 
quarters building, was the plea of Chairman A. C. Flora 
of the NEA board of trustees. He said, “Each of us can 
pause for a moment and take pride in this magnificent 
building, which symbolizes the strength and unity of 
our profession.” 
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United States and Alaska are eligible to enter. So, if you’re a teacher, 
don’t miss this exciting opportunity for a free scholarship! 
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e. SEATING » Rice Bee, Siow * about School Furniture Today, is packed with the latest information 
about all types of furniture for schools. You can obtain a copy b\ 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured writing: American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 
It i 
JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES — 
simple 
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We Are All Teachers 


This is an abridged portion of the speech delivered by Dr. Arthur F. Corey, CTA execu- 
tive secretary, at the dedication of the NEA headquarters in Washington February 10. 


For MANY YEARS the idea has been persis- 
tently promoted that professional organiza- 
tions are not teachers’ associations but educa- 
tional associations. Although done with the best 
of motives, this thinking has taken 

the spotlight off “teaching” and 

‘earning and placed it on a very 

indefinite and fuzzy generalization 

called “education.” If the medical 

rofession had followed similar 

bic it would have called its or- 

ganization “The American Health 
Association.” This would have 

been altruistic, would have empha- 

sized the public interest, but would 

not have properly defined the na- 

ture and function of the medical 

association. 


Even though the name of an or- 
ganization is not as important as 
the focus of its program, the peculiar power of 
the words used to describe it cannot be ignored. 
Words have emotional connotations as well as 
meaning. In dealing with ideas where general 
public understanding and acceptance is neces- 
sary one must be content to use words which 
mean essentially the same thing to most people. 
These are simple words. This truth is illustrated 
by a simple quatrain adapted from Edith Daley: 


For “love” and “home” are little words; 
And “mother,” “sea” and “star,” 

And yet they help the heart to find 
Where God and glory are. 


It is far more than coincidence that these 
words are all Anglo-Saxon in derivation. Short, 
simple words, meaning essentially the same to 
all people and carrying emotional drive along 
with meaning. Consider these other Anglo-Saxon 
words: weep, hate, fire, glad, sad, kiss, snivel, 
blood. lust, hunger, thirst. Latin and Greek de- 
rivati.es give our language variety and infinite 

‘ but the primitive power of the Anglo- 
1 ‘8 felt even by those who have come from 

‘ely different cultural background. 

‘ words which the profession cherishes are 
ie the erudite specimens. Educable, edu- 
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cative, maturation, and integration are held in 

great regard. Co-ordination, supervision, admin- 

istration, homogeneous, curriculum and evalua- 

tion—these are fair samples of technical vocabu- 
lary. They are words with accurate 
meanings to a few people but with 
little emotional connotation to 
anybody. 

The Anglo-Saxon words in the 
professional lexicon are child, 
school, learn and teach. Chaucer 
says of his pilgrim scholar in the 
prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 

“And gladly wolde he lerne, and 
gladly teche.” 

“To learn” and “to teach” had 
meaning and emotional connotation 
then... and still do. It is teaching 
which is the center, the life, the sig- 
nificance of this complicated proc- 

ess we love to call education. 

Fhe profession has left its flank cruelly ex- 
posed. In many respects it has itself sown the 
whirlwind of abuse and criticism which is now 
being heaped upon the “educationists.” Perhaps 
“educationists,” at least some of them, could be 
defined as those who have felt themselves too 
good or too different to be called “teachers.” The 
professors who proudly have been “teachers of 
teachers” have not hesitated to join a teachers 
association. School administrators who recognize 
that their job is to facilitate teaching and learn- 
ing do not resent being called teachers. The ad- 
ministrators who have deserved the present criti- 
cism are those who have been school managers. 
The well managed school is not always the well 
taught school. 

Teaching and learning have always been in 
good repute. Good teachers stand high not only 
in the minds but in the hearts of our citizens. The 
public must be made conscious that teachers 
organizations are not divorced from teaching and 
learning but in fact are the vehicles through 
which teachers work to upgrade their own effec- 
tiveness. 






































Test, Promote, and Diagnose the Memorization 
of All the Arithmetic Facts with: 


“THE 390 BASIC ARITHMETIC FACTS ON PHONOGRAPH RECORDS” 
(33 1/3 L.P. only) 


The “MUST TOOL” for the As Easy to Use as 
Arithmetic Teacher Playing a phonograph 


THE EASIER SERIES ($22)...............-.- 





@ Three time standards that challenge child- 


ren to CLINCH the memorization of the Record No. (Save $3.60) 

facts, simultaneously as they are learning 1. The Easier Add Facts..............-.-eo--cs-+0 oO 

to grasp their meanings and relationships. 2, RES ARIEE BUDE. POOR... caccccessssscessecece OD 

(MEMORIZATION and MEANING- 3. The Easier Mult. Facts................----0--- oO 

RELATIONSHIPS complement and pro- 4. The Easier Div. Facts......................-- O 

mote each other.) THE HARDER SERIES ($22) -........--- Oo 
@ The quickest, easiest way to determine 5. The Harder Add Facts..........-.-------+--++ O 


6. The Harder Subt. Facts 
7. The Harder Mult. Facts 
8. The Harder Div. Facts.................-..--- 


THE COMPLETE SET ($39.50)............ 0 
(Save $8.10) 
5-9 Sets, $37.50 each. 
(Save $10.10) 
10-up Sets, $35.50 each. 
(Save $12.10) 
Single Records w/Charts $5.95 


ORDER YOUR SET TODAY! 
exclusively from 


Caddy-Imler Creations, Inc. 
2517 W. 102nd Street 
Inglewood, California 


@ THIRTY DAY TRIAL to responsible school officials upon request. 


children’s difficulties with the facts. 





@ Answers on every record; and charts of 
every exercise with problems and answers 
large enough to be read from anywhere in 
the classroom. 


@ So simple even a child can administer 
them. 


@ Dictation by Hal Gibney, N. B. C. Staff 
Announcer, assures you a clear, precise, 
and pleasant speaking voice. 


@ Long life, unbreakable, vinylite records 
of the very finest quality. 


@ FREE! Write for complete descriptive 
booklet telling you what they are, how 
they help, etc. 
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FAST! FREQUENT! 
FIRST CLASS! 


When you ride these smartly-appointed 
prestige trains you combine comfort and 
speed with a close-up view of Europe’s 
countryside. 


Trans-Europ Expresses link the major 
cities of seven European countries, provid- 
ing the fast schedules and luxury accommo- 
dations expected by a clientele accustomed 
to the world’s best. Gourmets delight in the 
fine Continental cuisine served on your zest- 
ful, restful journey. 


A T.E.E. train 
— France’s 
“Oiseau Bleu” 
4 runs from Paris 
. to Brussels. 


Ride the T.E.E.’s and many other famous 
Continental expresses at no extra charge 
~ with the new EURAILPASS ... a history- 
» making achievement in travel convenience 

— ONE ticket good for 2 months of un- 
limited railroad travel interchangeably in 
™ 13 European countries . . . only $125. 


Passengers are served 
meals at their seats, 


Enjoy deep cushioned 
reclining seats. 


For actual tickets and reservations before 
you leave home — see your travel agent. 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
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CALEND/ 


MARCH 


5- 7—Department of classroom 
teachers, annual south west re. 
gional conference, NIA; Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

6—Commission on Educational] 
Policy; San Francisco 
6—Bay Section board of directors 
meeting; Burlingame 
6—Southern Section board of di. 
rectors; Los Angeles 
6—Southern Section chapter pres. 
idents workshop; Los Angeles 

6- 7—Department of Classroom 
Teachers Southwest regional 
meeting, NEA; Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

7—State Department of Educa- 
tion meeting on credential re. 
vision (last of six meetings 
held statewide); Santa Bar. 
bara high school auditorium, 
Santa Barbara 
7—Northern Section ethics and 
professional relations confer- 
ence; Chico 
7—Bay Section good teaching 
conference; Burlingame 
9-14—National Art Education Assn., 
NEA fifth biennial conference; 
Hotel Commodore, N. Y. City. 
10-11—California Junior College 
Assn., spring conference; 
Long Beach 
10-12—California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Inc., State 
board of managers meeting; 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Los An- 
geles 

11-13—American Assn. of Junior Col- 
leges, spring conference; Long 
Beach 

11-13—California state curriculum 
commission; San Jose 

12-14-State board of education 
meeting; San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose 

12-14—American Assn. of Junior Col- 

leges, annual conference; 
Long Beach 

13—Retirement workshop; CTA- 
SS, Los Angeles 

13—Southern California unio 
College Assn., spring . onfer- 
ence; Long Beach 
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13-14—C LEA convention; Stockton 
14~—lsay Section council; Washing- 
ton School, Berkeley 
14—Central Section good teaching 
conference; Fresno 
14—Southern California council of 
teachers of English, spring 
meeting; Los Angeles 
14—Teacher Education commis- 
sion; San Francisco 
14—Southern Section council; Los 
Angeles 
14—North Coast Section council 
meeting; Redway School 
14—-Central Section council; 
Fresno 
14-15-CACE conference, Northern 
Section; Hotel Senator, Sacra- 
mento 
18-22-Natéonal Assn. of Women 
Deans and Counselors, NEA; 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland 
19-21—California Assn. of School Psy- 
chologists and Psychometrists, 
annual conference; Asilomar 
20-.21-CESAA spring executive 
board meeting; San Diego 


20-21-California Assn. of Secondary 


School Curriculum Co-ordina- 
tors, annual conference; Sac- 
ramento 


20-23—California Home Economics 


Assn., biennial convention; 
Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pasadena 


20-24-CAHPER state conference; 


Statler-Hilton Hotel, Los An- 
geles 

21-Youth activities and welfare 
committee; San Francisco 

21-Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Southern Section 
6th annual recruitment con- 
ference; Ramona high school, 
Riverside 

21-NEA legislative meeting; 
Bellevue Hotel, San Francisco 

21—Central Section advisory coun- 
cil; Fresno 

21-CSTA Northern professional 
roblems conference; San 
‘rancisco State College, San 
‘rancisco 
‘STA Southern professional 
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problems conference; Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Bar- 
bara 
21—School Library Assn. of Cali- 
fornia, executive board meet- 
ing; CTA-SS building, Los 
Angeles 
21—Northern Section international 
relations institute and better 
teaching conference; Sacra- 
mento State College, Sacra- 
mento 
21-23—California Business Education 
Assn., annual convention; La- 
fayette Hotel, Long Beach 
21-24—-CAHPER 26th annual state 
conference; Statler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles 
22-25—CESAA annual conference; 
U.S. Grant Hotel, San Diego 
22-25—CASSA annual conference; 
Merchandise Mart, Sacra- 
mento 
22-25—California Music Educators 
Assn., board meetings and bi- 
ennial convention, Western 
division, Music Educators na- 
tional conference; Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
23-26—American Personnel and 
Guidance Assn., annual con- 
vention; Cleveland, Ohio 
29- 2—AAHPER national conven- 
tion, NEA; Portland, Oregon 
30—CTA Section secretaries meet- 
3l- 4—National Science Teachers 
Assn., annual meeting; Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey 


APRIL 


TEACHING CAREER 
MONTH 

1- 4—National Council for Teachers 
of Mathematics, NEA, 37th 
annual meeting; Dallas, Texas 

2- 4—California Council on Teacher 
Education, spring conference; 
Miramar Hotel, Santa Barbara 

2- 4—California Assn. of English 
Councils, National Confer- 
ence on College Composition 
and Communication; Shera- 
ton-Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 

(Continued to page 37) 
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27th Annual 
INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
AND CONSERVATION 
at Santa Barbara 
August 3-15 


Study and relax in an ideal vacation 
setting where seashore and mountains 
become your laboratory and playground. 


a 
Field classes and workshops in 
Native Birds 


Native Plants 


Seashore Life 


Astronomy 
Elementary Science Methods 
Conservation Principles 


Ecology Western Trees 


Conservation stressed in 
every field class. 
. 
2 semester units of credit 

2 
Leisure time for participation in famous 
Old Spanish Days Fiesta, tours of beau- 
tiful estates and new University of Cali- 


fornia campus, beach picnics, sports and 
theatrical events. 


Mail coupon for more detailed 
information 


University of California Extension 
129 E. Carrillo Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Please send me complete information on 
the 1959 Institute of Nature Study and 
Conservation at Santa Barbara. 





CTA Building Reaches Finishing Stages 


Headquarters structure in Burlingame will be functional ing 
center for professional activities of California teachers 


STARK AND CAV- 
ERNOUS, the skeleton 
of CTA’s new head- 
quarters building at 
1705 Murchison Drive, 
Burlingame, sheds the 
last of its concrete forms 
as workmen begin in- 
terior finish. With its 
conference centers and 
staff facilities, this struc- 
ture will house activities 
destined to help every 
teacher in California. 
Left, workmen place 
steel sheets on the con- 
ference wing, covering 
later with concrete and 
asphalt. Right, heavy 
layers of felt and hot tar 
go on the main roof to 
assure dry conditions 
for four months of fin- 
ishing work. 
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A PENTHOUSE structure houses power equip- 
ment for automatic elevators as well as complex 
air conditioning equipment. Above, a workman 
moves a huge motor and brake assembly into 
position above the four-floor shaft. Right, a sec- 
tion of air conditioning conduit goes into place, 
where it will eventually be hidden between ceil- 
ing and floor above. All photographs by Madison Devlin 
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PLASTERERS (above) apply first coats of plas- 
ter 0» partition walls of steel and mesh. Right, 
looki ¢ down from the roof toward the parking 


area {the CTA Bay Section headquarters, the 
Visitc sees the outlines of a large planter box 
whic will beautify the entrance to the lobby. 
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DIRECTORY OF CTA OFFICEES 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


MRS. MARY STEWART RHODES, San Luis Obispo, 


President 


JOHN H. PALMER, Marysville, Vice President 


MRS. SARAH CARTER, Eureka 
CHARLES C. HERBST, Los Angeles 
BEN W. KELLNER, Bakersfield 


SECTIONS 


BAY 

IRENE SCOTT, President, Santa Rosa High 
School, Santa Rosa. 

MRS. LOUISE B. GRIDLEY, Executive Secretary 
—1845 Magnolia Ave., Burlingame; Phone OX- 
ford 7-5356. 


CENTRAL 

CLEO G. ADELSBACH, President—P.O. Box H, 
Mariposa. 

MELVIN L. FARLEY, Executive Secretary—4677 
E. Shields Ave., Fresno 3; Phone CLinton 1- 
6071. 


CENTRAL COAST 

DUNCAN SPRAGUE, President—1043 Old Drive, 
Pebble Beach. 

DEAN W. ROSS, Executive Secretary—1408 King 
St., Santa Cruz; Phone GArden 3-5296. 


NORTH COAST 


LARRY BEAM, President—Rt. 1, Box 614, Cres- 
cent City. 

STEWART M. HERRIOTT, Executive Secretary— 
805 Seventh St., Room 203, Eureka; Phone 
HIllside 3-0568. 

NORTHERN 

RICHARD A. HOFFMAN, President—P.O. Box 
1023, Auburn. 

F. McELWAIN HOWARD, Executive Secretary— 
4144 Winding Way, Sacramento 21; Phone 
IVanhoe 9-0107 or 3819. 

SOUTHERN 

MYRTLE FLOWERS, President—10538 Flora 
Vista, Bellflower. 

LIONEL De SILVA, Executive Secretary—1125 


W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17; Phone HUntley 2- 
5660. 


NEA DIRECTORS 


MRS. HAZEL BLANCHARD, 820 McKinley, 
Fresno (1958) 

JOHN PALMER, Superintendent of Schools, 415 
Seventh St., Marysville (1960) 

JENNIE M. SESSIONS, 3305 Hollypark Drive, 
Inglewood 4 (1960) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBER: Eliza- 
beth Yank, 429 - 7th Street, Marysville (1959) 
FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, WEST COAST: Ar- 
nold W. Wolpert, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2 


NEA LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT: Roy Archi- 
bald, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
DEPARTMENT 


BAY SECTION: President, Paul Cook, 826 Colum- 
bia Way, Modesto; secretary, Mrs. Alicia Seeley, 
Rt. 3, Box 310, Stockton. 

CENTRAL SECTION: President, Dolores Reed, 
420 Mountain View, Taft; secretary, Jo Falk, 
1100 Valencia Dr., Bakersfield. 

CENTRAL COAST: President, Victorine Wall- 
smith, 114 Nacional, Salinas; secretary-treasurer, 
Dorothy De Moss, 29 Bronson, Watsonville. 

NORTH COAST: President, Maureen Horn, Fern- 
dale; secretary-treasurer, Johanna Ericson, 1479 
Myrtle Ave., Eureka. 


NORTHERN: President, Thea Stidum, 3301 X St., 
Sacramento; secretary, Mrs. Esther Ferry, P.O. 
Box 1165, Jackson. 

SOUTHERN: President, George W. Streby, 424 
Mariposa Drive, Ventura; secretary, Rebecca 
McLean, 224 S. Juanita, Redondo Beach. 


STAFF 


Unless otherwise indicated, address is CTA 

Building, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. 

Phone PRospect 6-4110 

BALL, MARY A., Council Activities Executive 

BARTON, WILLIAM H., Assistant Governmental Rela- 
tions Executive. 

BASS, TED, Assistant Field Service Executive (Los 
Angeles) 

BRIGHT, JOHN H., Assistant Research Executive 

— KENNETH R., Professional Services Exec- 
utive 

COREY, ARTHUR F., State Executive Secretary 

ERICKSON, MARK, Field Representative 

FOSDICK, HARRY A., Public Relations Executive 

GORDON, GARFORD G., Research Executive 

— CHARLES E., Teacher Education Exec- 
utive 

HOWLETT, ERWIN M., Field Representative (Chico) 

= HELEN, Office Assistant to Executive Sec- 
retary 

KINGSLEY, WILLIAM, Field Representative (Los 
Angeles) 

MANSELL, FLOYD BEN, Field Representative 

MAXWELL, WALTER, Executive for Administration 

— ROBERT E., Governmental Relations Exec- 
utive 

McKENNEY, J. WILSON, Publication Executive 

MERZ, BRUNO, Field Representative (Fresno) 

PARR, FRANK W., Special Services Executive 

PERRYMAN, MABEL, Director of Radio and Tele- 
vision 

PHELPS, ROBERT E., Field Representative 

REES, ROBERT M., Field Service Executive 

SHAW, ELINOR, Legislative Consultant 

STARRETT, GEORGE S., Field Representative (Los 
Angeles) 

VANDERPOOL, J. ALDEN, Consultant in Teacher Ed- 
ucation, CSTA Advisor, Los Angeles 
WILLIAMSON, JAMES M., Personnel 

Executive 


Standards 


PLACEMENT 


FRANK W. PARR, 693 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2; Phone PRospect 6-4110. 

RICHARD HALEY, 1125 W. 6th Street, Los An- 
geles 17; Phone HUntley 2-5660. 


CSTA 


ELMER ALEXANDER, President, 5770 The Tol- 
edo, Long Beach 3. 

BARBARA WEAVER, Secretary, 204 Anderson 
Hall, Redlands. 


=— AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS — 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Jean DeMattos, 5314 Callister Ave., 
Sacramento 19. 
Corr. Sec.: Ethel Barker, 1447-27th Avenue, 
Sacramento 22. 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR HEALTH, 
PHYS. ED. AND RECREATION 
Pres.: Elmer Johnson, Dept. of Physical Educa- 
tion, Whittier College, Whittier. 
Exec. Sec.: Edwin J. Staley, 693 Sutter St., 
San Francisco 2. 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Hilton D. Bell, 815 S. Conyer St., Visalia. 
Exec. Sec.: Robert E. Cralle, 35 N. Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena 1. 


ARTHUR F. COREY, San Fra 
Executive Secretary 

JACK D. REES, Ha ward 

JACK ROBINSON, Pare :iount 

MARY CATHERINE SMITH, San Diego 

MRS. HELEN VON GARDEN, St. Helena 
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CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: C. S. Morris, Jr., Eureka Junior High 
School, Eureka. 
Exec. Sec.: William N. McGowan, 2220 Ban- 
croft Way, Berkeley 4. 

CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVI- 
SION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
Pres.: Lars Barstad, 2314 Mariposa St., Fresno 1. 
Bus. Sec.: Mrs. Diane K. Winokur, 693 Sutter 

Street, San Francisco 2. 
CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSN. 
Pres.: Louis Gentile, Chaffey Junior College, 
Ontario. 
Sec.: Mrs. Hope Powell, Harbor Junior College, 
Wilmington. 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 
Pres.: Raymond Capps, 2100 Cleveland Ave., 
Montebello. 
Exec. Sec.: Stanley Sworder, 721 Capitol Ave., 
Rm. 434, Sacramento 14. 
CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS ASSN. 
Pres.: Bernard Watson, 1280 Koch Lane, San 
Jose 25. 
Exec. Sec.: Dan T. Dawson, 693 Sutter St. 
San Francisco 2. 
CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 
Pres.: M. Catherine Welsh, 536 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Orange. 
Sec.: Mrs. Geraldine Gerken, 2231 W. 14th St., 
Santa Ana. 
es aa INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Pres.: Jack E. Reynolds, Sacramento City 
Schools, 1619 N. St., Sacramento. 
Sec.: Lee D. Bodkin, 131 Moore Hall, U. C., 
Los Angeles 24. 
CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSN. 
Pres.: T. Stanley Warburton, Supt., Fullerton 
Jr. College District. 
Exec. Sec.: Henry T. Tyler, 1329 Fordham Ave., 
Modesto. - 
CALIFORNIA RETIRED TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: Cecilia O’Neil, 195 Devine St., San 
Jose 10. 
Rec. Sec.: Mrs. Elsie L. Thomas, 14251 Rose 
Drive, San Leandro. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 
Pres.: Veva L. Brown, Stockton College, 3301 
Kensington Way, Stockton 4. ; 
Sec.: Saima R. Koski, C. K. McClatchy Sr. High 
School, 3066 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento 18. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL NURSES 
ORGANIZATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Bessie D. Amiss, 313 Winthrop 
Drive, Alhambra. 
Corr. Sec.: Mrs. Helen Weber, 509 Delaware 


Rd., Burbank. 
SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSN. OF CALIFORNIA. 
Pres.: Mrs. Ellanora H. Kramer, Jordan High 
School, Long Beach 5. . 
Sec.: Bess Olson, Long Beach City College, 1305 
E. Pacific Coast Hwy., Long Beach 6. 


ASSOCIATES ——— 


aa AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS 
Pres.: G. Allen Sherman, Mt. San Antonio Jr. 
College, Pomona. 2 
Sec.: Conrad Lehfeldt, Gustine High School, 
Gustine. ‘ 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF ADULT EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Edwin L. Martin, 450 N. Grani Ave. 
Los Angeles. y 
Sec.-Treas.: Samuel G. Warren, 610 W. Phila- 
delphia Street, Whittier. 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SUPV. OF CH D 
WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE 
Pres.: Mrs. Mary Louise Nissen, Contr. Costs 
County Schools, Martinez. 
Sec.: Jerome Keefer, Sacramento 
Schools, Courthouse, Sacramento. 
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Dep2ndent Plan 
Added to CTA 


Life Insurance 


Effective March 1 supplemental 

depencent life protection coverage 
will be available to holders of CTA 
sroup life insurance policies. 
For an additional 50 cents per 
month, those enrolled in the CTA 
group life plan may buy the added 
protection, which provides that the 
insuring member will be the bene- 
fciary in the event of the death of 
spouse or dependent child. There is 
no limit on the number of eligible 
dependents covered. Value of the 
term life insurance is $1000 for the 
spouse and $500 for each child. A 
denendent child is defined as one 
aged from 14 days to 19 years, but 
the law allows a death benefit of 
only $100 for a child under age six 
months. 

A number of insurance companies 
have been advertising new family 
plans, but the cost, in too many cases, 
is prohibitive. The addition of “De- 
pendent Life Protection” to the 
group life plan will make the CTA 
program a family plan at a cost most 
teachers can afford. It should be 
made clear that the additional 
charge of 50 cents per month covers 
all eligible dependents. For example, 
an insured having a wife and four 
children living at home or in college 
would be getting an additional 
$3,000 of insurance for a total cost of 
only $6 per year. Similar coverage 
for an insured having a wife and six 
children would be $4,000 at the same 
cost. The insurance panel reported 
to the board of directors that the 
new benefit will increase teacher in- 
terest in the CTA group life insur- 
ance plan, which now represents over 
35 million dollars in force. 

CTA chapters not currently en- 
tolled in the CTA plan now have an 
added incentive for investigating 
this Association-sponsored plan. 
Field representatives of the Occi- 
denta! Life Insurance Company will 
assist iny local chapter in promoting 
the plain or in the actual process of 
enrol’ ng. Assistance can also be se- 
cured from the CTA Special Services 
Depa tment, San Francisco. 
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Rules for Pupils 
In the Soviet Union 


Dr. Glen T. Goodwill, superin- 
tendent of schools at Santa Monica, 
wrote the article for last month’s 
Journal comparing Soviet and U.S.A. 
schools. On his trip through the 
Soviet Union last summer he secured 
a copy of the regulations governing 
the conduct of students in the “Red 
Schoolhouse.” How do these rules 
compare with the rules in your Cali- 
fornia school? 


It is the duty of every school child: 

1. To acquire knowledge persistently in 
order to become an educated and cultured 
citizen and to be of the greatest possible 
service to his country. 

2. To study diligently, to be punctual in 
attendance, and not arrive late at classes. 

3. To obey the instructions of the school 
director and the teachers without question. 

4. To arrive at school with all the neces- 
sary textbooks and writing materials; to 
have everything ready for the lesson before 
the teacher arrives. 

5. To come to school clean, well 
groomed, and neatly dressed. 

6. To keep his place in the classroom 
clean and tidy. 

7. To enter the classroom and take his 
place immediately after the bell rings; to 
enter and leave the classroom during the 
lesson only with the teacher’s permission. 

8. To sit upright during the lesson, not 
leaning on his elbows and no slouching; to 
listen attentively to the teacher’s explana- 
tions and the other pupils’ answers, and not 
to talk or let his attention stray to other 
things. 

9. To rise when the teacher or the direc- 
tor enters or leaves the room. 

10. To stand at attention when answer- 
ing the teacher; to sit down only with the 
teacher’s permission; to raise his hand if he 
wishes to answer or ask a question. 

11. To take accurate notes in his assign- 
ment book of homework scheduled for the 
next lesson, and to show these notes to his 
parents; to do all the homework unaided. 

12. To be respectful to the school direc- 





“I want to see the machine that par- 
alyzes the milk.” 





California Casualty 
Moves to New Office 


California Casualty Indemnity Ex- 
change, underwriters of the CTA 
automobile and fire package insur- 
ance plans, will move its head office 
to 550 Kearny Street, San Francisco, 
effective March 2. The new phone 
number will be EXbrook 7-3500. 

Policyholders in the five northern- 
most CTA Sections will use the San 
Francisco address when requesting 
information or service regarding ac- 
counting, renewal, or rating matters. 
There will be no change in address 
or phone number for the Los An- 
geles office, which services accounts 
in the Southern Section. 

CTA members not now insured 
under either of the Cal Casualty 
plans may obtain information by clip- 
ping coupons on inside front or back 
covers of the CTA Journal and mail- 
ing them to either the San Francisco 
or Los Angeles office. 

Don Safholm, manager of the 
teacher plan department, reports 
that inquiries have stepped up about 
10 per cent during the early spring 
months. The automobile plan alone 
now enrolls approximately 25,000 
CTA members, with a growing pro- 
portion covering two or more cars to 
the family. 





tor and teachers; when meeting them, to 
greet them with a polite bow; boys should 
also raise their hats. 

13. To be polite to his elders, to behave 
modestly and respectfully in school, on the 
street, and in public places. 

14. Not to use coarse expressions, not to 
smoke, not to gamble for money or for any 
other objects. 

15. To protect school property; to be 
careful of his personal things and the be- 
longings of his comrades. 

16. To be attentive and considerate of 
old people, small children and the weak 
and sick; to give them a seat on the trolley 
or make way for them on the street, being 
helpful to them in every way. 

17. To obey his parents, to help them to 
take care of his small brothers and sisters. 

18. To maintain cleanliness and order in 
rooms, to keep his clothes, shoes, and bed 
neat and tidy. 

19. To carry his student’s record book 
with him always, to guard it carefully, 
never handing it over to anyone else, and 
to present it upon request of the teacher or 
the school director. 

20. To cherish the honor of his school 
and class, and defend it as his own. 














CTA-SS Study 


Cruise to Be 


Unique Event 


yo 198 TEACHERS signed 
up by midFebruary and a pros- 
pective group of 250 expected, CTA 
Southern Section has completed 
plans for what promises to be one of 
the most interesting and unique 
study cruises ever undertaken. 


The six-week “university afloat” 
program of the Section in coopera- 
tion with the University of Southern 
California is being greeted across the 
country as an exciting first in educa- 
tional travel. Teacher representatives 
of 16 states have registered for the 
study cruise, all of them active mem- 
bers of their respective teacher 
associations. 


Booking the S.S. Mariposa, luxury 
liner of the Matson Navigation Com- 
pany, late last summer, Section offi- 
cers worked out a 46-day itinerary 
to include Tahiti, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Fiji, Samoa, and Hawaii. 

Departing from San Francisco or 
Los Angeles on June 21 and 22, the 
Mariposa will cross the equator before 
the end of the month, arriving at 
Tahiti in 7% days. In addition to a 
varied schedule of sightseeing at 
ports of call, tour members will have 
the cooperation of the Ministries of 
Education, providing a unique op- 
portunity to study the educational 
systems of the countries visited. 


As outlined in display advertising 
appearing in CTA Journal in this and 
recent issues—and in several brief 
news stories—the Section’s undertak- 
ing in educational travel is made 
especially noteworthy in that the cul- 
tures of the South Seas countries will 
be studied at the same time partici- 
pants are visiting those countries. 


Distinguished professors from 
USC’s summer session staff will con- 
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duct three core courses in anthropol- 
ogy, geography, and culture. The uni- 
versity will provide an excellent 
working reference library and classes 
will meet regularly aboard ship. Aca- 
demic standards have been set to 
qualify for six semester units of 
credit. 


For those desiring credit (and on 
registration with USC at $20 per 
unit) income tax deduction will be 
available for total tuition cost as well 
as part of the travel cost. In order 
to take this deduction, however, the 
teacher must enroll for at least four 
units of credit. Maximum amount of 
travel cost deductible has not been 
clearly determined by Internal Rev- 
enue Service but current rulings in- 
dicate at least a major portion will 
qualify. 

Tour director will be Dr. Lionel 
DeSilva, executive secretary of CTA 
Southern Section. He will also con- 
duct a course in organization and ad- 
ministration of public education, with 
special reference to the countries 
visited. 

Dr. Joseph E. Weckler, professor 
of anthropology at USC and a fa- 
mous writer and lecturer (a member 
of the NEA-AASA Educational Poli- 
cies Commission), will teach courses 
in the culture and languages of the 
Polynesian peoples. Two classes will 
be titled “Peoples of the South Pa- 
cific” and “Social Anthropology of 
Contemporary America.” 


Dr. Theodore H. E. Chen, director 
of Asiatic Studies at USC and a for- 
mer professor at Formosa, will lec- 
ture on the Orient. His distinguished 
wife, Dr. Wen-Hui Chen, will con- 
duct a class in “Family and Social 
Life in the Orient.” 

Dr. James H. Butler, Cecil DeMille 
professor of drama at USC and head 
of the department, will teach courses 
on recent plays and experimental 
theatre and production. 

Dr. John W. Reith of USC’s de- 
partment of geography, president of 
the Los Angeles Geographical Soci- 
ety, will conduct courses in human 
geography (with reference to the 
South Seas islands) and “Geography 
for Teachers.” 

Dr. Nora Weckler, wife of the 
noted anthropologist and herself a 


professor at Los Angeles Sta 
lege, will conduct classes on 
tional children and abnorm 
chology. 


First class accommodation 
ing deluxe rooms with full aii 
tioning, shipboard entertai 
dancing, swimming, and ex cellent 
dining, are listed by Matson. 7 vpe of 
accommodations range from $1035 
to $1995. 


Of those now reserving places on 
the study cruise, 12 will leave the 
ship at Hawaii in order to return to 
the mainland on a later sailing. Six 
others will leave the party at Tahiti 
for an extended visit. 

Although the study cruise was de- 
signed to provide professional im- 
provement and credential require- 
ments, enrollment in the credit 
courses is not a prerequisite for 
cruise reservation. Further informa- 
tion on the cruise and the core 
courses may be obtained from Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, South- 
ern Section, 1125 West Sixth Street, } 
Los Angeles, phone HUntley 2-5660. 

xr 


Col- 
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Summer Seminar 
to Europe Is 
Sponsored by CCS 


A seminar in comparative educa- f 
tion sponsored by CTA Central Coast 
Section will be a major project in 
international study this summer. In | 
cooperation with U.S. Dept. of State, } 
teachers will participate in seminar } 
sessions in eight European countries, } 
earning five semester units of graduv- 
ate credit from California Westem } 
University at San Diego. It was f 
hoped that the tour might be ex- f 
tended to include Russia. 


Duncan Sprague, president of } 
Central Coast Section, says early an- | 
nouncement of the seminar-tour has [ 
received an enthusiastic response and } 
registration has been opened io all f 
CTA members. Arrangements ‘ave 
been made for departures from: San 
Francisco June 12 and 19 and ther 
groups may be added. Furthe: in| 
formation about the seminar w: | be | 
found on page 35. wm 
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Natic 1al Library Week, 
Apri 12-18, reminds us to 


Y JULDN’T have time to use 
' the library if we had one, and 
further nore, I have more material to 
cover ‘ian I have time to teach,” is 
not an :nusual remark by a frustrated 
instructor who feels that he must 
teach every word, letter and symbol 
in the assigned textbook. “After all,” 
he says, ‘this text has been approved 
by the state department of education 
and local school board for teaching 
the subject field.” 

If you are one of those verbatim 
machines which records and repeats 
only what is in the textbook, this 
article is not for you. But if you are 
one who desires to use his text as a 
guide and not a Bible, then read on 
to the finish. 

Dr. Julio Bortolozzo, president of 
City College of San Mateo, said at a 
recent Northern California Junior 


| College Association meeting at 


Berkeley: “Knowledge of and use of 
the library is basic for a good in- 


) structor.” 


There is no course offering in the 
California teachers education pro- 
gram which enables a prospective 
teacher to learn the use of books and 
libraries. He is a fortunate person 
who by personal interest has learned 
to use the vast and important re- 
sources which are available in our 
libraries today. 

“Tempus fugit” but it is not too 
late to orientate yourself and your 
students. Elsa Benner, in her new 
book, Integrating Library Instruction, 
stresses the importance of gaining 
competence in the use of the library 
during junior high school years. 

Dr. Edwin T. Ingles, dean of in- 
struction, Modesto junior college, 


_ and Phillip Onstatt, anthropology in- 
| Structor, Sacramento junior college, 


during the Berkeley Library Confer- 


| ence, stressed the importance of fac- 
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(Continued to page 40) 


Gloria E. Kast 

M: : Kast is librarian of American 
Rive: ‘unior college and president of 
the . sociation of Northern Califor- 
mia! »ior College Librarians. 
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Wake Up and Read 
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Little children love to hear stories read from books, as every primary teacher 
knows. Oakland schools photo. 





Most appreciated study area at Sacramento’s American River junior college 
is this browsing area in the new library, equipped with leather upholstered 
chairs in bright colors. 
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President of Cal Tech and His Former 
Physics Teacher Win Golden Key Awards 


SENIOR STATESMAN OF SCI- 
ENCE. Lee A. DuBridge received the 
fourth annual Golden Key Award at 
the AASA convention. The award is 
for significant contribution to the na- 
tional welfare. The Journal has pub- 
lished other features about him. 


KEY MAN behind America’s Ex- 

plorer I space rocket, President 

Lee A. DuBridge of the California 

Institute of Technology at Pasadena, 

might have had a less distinguished 

career but for the guidance of a 
physics teacher in Iowa. 

DuBridge, whose team of scien- 
tists at Cal Tech’s Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory developed the first U.S. 
satellite, received the coveted 
Golden Key award in Atlantic City 
February 14 for his contribution to 
the national welfare. As his Golden 
Key teacher, he chose 74-year-old 
Professor O. H. Smith, the man who 
became his counselor and friend dur- 
ing three years of Socratic badgering 
and long evenings of “bull sessions” 
at Smith’s home. 

The fourth annual award was pre- 
sented to DuBridge, described at 57 
as the “senior statesman of science,” 
and to Smith, who served as his 
mentor at Cornell College in Iowa, 
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by eight major national education 
groups. The ceremonies were held 
at the convention of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors. 

Previous award winners include 
President Eisenhower; Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor; former Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
Secretary Marion B. Folsom; Econo- 
mist Beardsley Ruml; Time, Inc., 
President Roy E. Larsen; and the 
teachers they felt helped most to 
shape their careers. 

Long before the first satellite 
launching, DuBridge and Smith 
were brought to the attention of the 
nation’s educators by the CTA Jour- 
nal when the Association’s magazine 
published “The Most Unforgettable 
Teachers I Have Known” by Lee 
Alvin DuBridge in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 1956. 

In the nine-month series on Great 
Californians in which appeared the 
theme that “a good teacher stands in 
the shade of our great men,” the Cal 
Tech president had been selected as 
the Californian to represent the area 
of science. He wrote a first-person 
account of his special regard for sev- 
eral teachers, but directed most of 
the credit for inspiration and guid- 
ance to Professor O. H. Smith. The 
front cover of the Journal three years 
ago last month was a photograph of 
Dr. DuBridge. 

DuBridge has spearheaded Cal 
Tech into a pre-eminent position 
among world scientific schools since 
his installation as president in Sep- 
tember, 1946. But he came to Cornell 
of Iowa 40 years ago with a mild 
penchant for science, a tuition schol- 
arship and—until he met Smith—lit- 
tle, if any, idea of entering physics 
as a life work. 

Smith, now professor emeritus of 
physics at DePauw University in In- 
diana, spotted the young DuBridge 
as a promising sophomore and the 
next year asked him to serve as a 
laboratory assistant. 


GOLDEN KEY TEACHER. O. H. 
Smith, now professor emeritus of 
physics at DePauw University, is the 
Golden Key teacher of 1959. Smith, 
now 74, was chief advisor and friend 
of young DuBridge as a promising 
sophomore at Cornell College. 


“He was a teacher who insisted on f 


a thorough understanding of the fun- 
damentals,” DuBridge recalled in 


provi 
abou 


ing ¢ 


his Journal account. “Even if he got |‘ 


only half-way through the textbook, f 
he made sure that most of the class } 


understood what was being cov- fj. 


ered.” 


DuBridge, who headed the super- f 
secret radar research laboratory at } 


Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy during World War II, said 
“O.H.” took a personal interest in 
every student, and Smith says “There 
isn’t one of my student's careers that 
I'd trade for a 10-page article in 
Physical Review.” 

Iowa-born, Smith still has three 
classes a week and spurs his students 
with the same rich amalgam of scrip- 
ture, penetrating—and unexpected- 
questions, and the same wry !:umor 
that marked his lectures a ha’ -cen- 
tury ago when he began his « ireet 
in education. 
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Amc ¢ his graduates in physics, a two-page article to Smith on Feb. of Chief State School Officers, the 
he nu: vers 37 doctors and 32 mas- 15 and quotes his counsel to stu- National Association of Secretaries 
ters, a’ | singles out DuBridge, who dents: “Be curious, use your mind, of State Teachers Associations. the 
holds 7 honorary degrees besides think, search, imagine. Don't take Nations! Citizene Connell See Better 
his doctorate at the University of what I tell you for granted—question Sch ca 

cd a a chools, the National Congress of 
Wiscor:in, as “probably one of the me. q h h aad 
most s:.ccessful.” Coordination of the Golden Key Parents va Teac _— the Nationa 

Smit!: went through a one-room awards is done by the National Education Association, the National 
schoo! at Corning, Iowa, took his School Public Relations Association School Boards Association, and the 
B.A. at Knox College, Galesburg, for these eight groups: office of education of the U.S. De- 
[ll., and his M.A. and Ph.D. at the The American Association of partment of Health, Education and 
University of Illinois. School Administrators, the Council Welfare. ak 

He began teaching physics at Cor- 
nell in 1914 and he and his musically 


inclined wife, Jessie—who still audits . ° 

his classes to make sure he’s “up to The Kind of Teacher / Want for My Child . eecee 

snuff’—established their evenings at 

home for students. MRS. IDA MAY OLIVER, mother of three small children enrolled at Schafer 
DuBridge was one of the circle Park school in Mt. Eden school district, presented a parent's viewpoint in a panel 

that gathered at the Smith home to discussion at her PTA meeting. A medical technologist employed in Hayward, she 


mix talk of physics and other sci- is a graduate of a small Minnesota college. Principal Ed Quinnell sent her remarks 
eo ‘with gossip bri dge ail alan to the Journal in the belief that this mother’s words may prove as stimulating to 
e > » ¢ 


teachers generally as they were to his staff. 
from a hand-cranked phonograph. 
There the young physicist met his 


leine:wite, Dinca Kobe. e | want my child's teacher to like children and understand 
_0.H.} Speaking of these early days, Du- the needs of the individual child. It is nice to prepare them 
er Bridge sew “We — a to work on teams—but it is also necessary to have individ- 
nn Oe we Se pee, uals who will make it worth while to have the team. The 
triend proved every proposition and argued 7 : 
pi } about all its implications, never leav- teacher should realize that often the non-conformist of 
ing a subject until we all felt thor- the elementary level may be tomorrow's leader. 
p oughly familiar with it.” 
In 1925, Smith became professor | want my child's teacher to be trained to teach the re- 
of physics at DePauw where he still teal di or ‘ aaa “al di 
ed on f comtinues a physics course despite quired reading, writing, and arithmetic plus social studies, 
oem his “retirement” in 1952. The tall science, art, and music. This all is taken for granted, but 
led in} 24 straight educator is completely | realize its importance and that it is time-consuming. 
he got }at home in advanced theoretical 
tbook, tenga Dg er wap 8 ic In addition, | want my child's teacher to teach a new re- 
a I ferred teaching on the undergradu- spect for accuracy, based not upon dread of punishment, 
° fate level. but upon the awareness of the increasingly mechanized 
— The graduate field, he says, puts world in which he lives. 
eee a | the emphasis on research, while his 
schnol- fie qe mie Det: Sk Semen | want my child's teacher to be inspired and with that in- 
said § itself. Former students say his meth- are % . : . : 
» ot in f O¢S Were “tough,” but current pupils spiration to inspire my child to visualize that some day he 
“There } *t€ most impressed with his “charm” might be president; he might explore the moon, or he might 
ors that — is still tinged with a strong find the missing link between cholesterol and atheroscer- 
‘ole in | 2&Dt for difficult, deep-digging ex- ‘ 
aminations. Osis. 
The much-traveled teacher tries 
ae his hand at poetry, is an enthusiastic | want my child's teacher to be a friend of mine, someone 
£ scalp hiker and bird-watcher, and enjoys who will talk frankly with me so that we can work as a team. 
cote visits ‘yom his son Maurice, in Fair- 
humor J 22nks. Alaska and his daughter, And finally, | want my child's teacher to love her duty. 
CT ireland en Dayoan on in What is important is the love of duty; when love and dut 
main terest remains in education. P pas ig lige oil caapaan aia — 


« qreer 


Par: '2 magazine, a national Sun- are one, we will have the kind of teacher | want for my 
day mn: vspaper supplement, devoted child. _ 
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Rockefeller and 


Freeman Travel In 
Opposite Directions 


THE PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE—Edu- 
cation and the Future of America. Panel 
Report V of the Special Studies Project. 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
Garden City, New York, 1958, 75c. XI 
+ 49 pp. 

SCHOOL NEEDS IN THE DECADE 
AHEAD, Vol. I, Financing The Public 
Schools, The Institute for Social Science 
Research. Washington, D. C., 1958. $5. 
XXVIII + 273 pp. 


eee hardly written for the 
same purpose, these two studies 
represent almost the extremes in re- 
sponsibility and approach in analyz- 
ing the same problem — that of the 
future of our public schools. The 
“Rockefeller Report on Education” 
(as it is already commonly referred 
to) may, in the years to come, prove 
to be a major document in American 
education history. While the “study” 
(which it hardly is) by Roger A. Free- 
man is already pretty well discred- 
ited as a bigoted, biased, and blatant 
attempt to prove that the less money 
we spend on education the better 
off we will be. 

Both studies have been widely 
quoted, and each side in any contro- 
versy over education can find much 
to support its point of view. Regard- 
less of one’s personal position, it is 
important to recognize that attitudes 
toward education can range this 
widely. Whichever champion you 
choose, the Rockefeller Report or the 
Freeman Study, you should at least 
be aware that there are some people 
who firmly believe almost the op- 
posite. 

The reasons why each of these 
studies was made may explain much 
of what they contain, and here again 
there is a wide contrast. The “Rocke- 
feller Report” is but one of seven 
being made on major problems — 
the others being military security, 
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our national economy, our foreign 
economic policy, international ob- 
jectives, the democratic process, and 
the moral framework of national 
purpose. That education should be 
examined as one of these is in itself 
recognition of great importance. 
That Roger A. Freeman is chairman 
of the Committee on the Financing 
of Public Education of the National 
Tax Association, that the Institute 
for Social Science Research (which 
sponsored the study) is in no way 
like the Social Science Research 
Council (except for three words that 
may have been deliberately chosen 
to coincide) and that half of the 
Board of Trustees of the Relm Foun- 
dation, which financed the publica- 
tion, are associated with the Ameri- 
can Enterprises Association — well, 
you get the picture. 

NEA Research Division, in an ex- 
cellent pamphlet entitled “Can Our 
Schools Get by With Less?” has 
made a thorough critical review. It 
is available, free (single copies) from 
NEA, 1201‘ Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing 
about the Rockefeller Report is the 
way in which the thinking of so 
many keen and representative minds 
has been compressed into 49 pages. 


CLARK, CTA 
Research Associate assigned to 
southern California, is author of 
this detailed review. Other book 
reviews and “Notes in the Mar- 
gin” will be found on pages 
50-52. 


Two controversial studies of education 
reveal basic difference in philosophy 


On the over-all panel, which decided 
the areas that would be reported on, 
are representatives of diplomacy, 
teaching, government, publications, 
business, labor, and foundations - 
some 32 in number. They include the 
now governor of New York State, 
General Clay, Henry Luce of Time, 
Inc., and Edward Teller of atomic 
science fame. Then on the 15-person 
special panel on education are such 
people as President Sterling of Stan- 
ford and Dean Wilson of the school 
of education at UCLA. Perhaps the 
greatest credit belongs to the chair- 
man of this panel, John W. Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York as well as presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. He in 
turn had the help of a staff of some 
23 people. The report is character- 
ized by its conciseness, clarity, apt- 
ness, and accuracy. Some of the 
“flavor” of the report may be gained 
by including a few quotations as well 
as outlining the contents of the re- 
port. 

The foreword begins with the 
statement: “There is no more searching 
or difficult problem for a free people 
than to identify, nurture and wisely use 
its own talents.” 

Next, in the introduction by the 
panel on Education, there is this 
quotation: “society as a whole must 
come to the aid of the individual — 
finding ways to identify him as a unique 
person, and to place him alongside bis 
fellow men in ways which will not m 
hibit or destroy his individuality. By us 
educational system, its public anc! prt 
vate institutional practices, and perhaps 
most importantly, by its attitude i ward 
the creative person, a free soctei. cam 
insure its own constant invigorati: ?.” 

The first section on “The D. -nity 
of the Individual” sets the ton for 
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tire study. It speaks of the 
1g importance of human dig- 
rd that “No challenge is more 


The second chapter on'<The Na- 
ture of the Challenge” is the keenest 
analysis of our educational problem 
today. First it is examined in terms 
of population characteristics with at- 
tention to not only growth factors 
but also growing metropolitan areas, 
increased life span, and what their 
implications are. The section on the 
“Changing Demands of Society and 
the Pressure on the Supply of Tal- 
ent” show clearly what is happening 
to the pattern of occupational skills. 


It contains this statement: “The 
trend toward specialization has created 
among other things an extraordinary de- 
mand for gifted generalists — men with 
enough intellectual and technical com- 
petence to deal with the specialists and 
enough breadth to play more versatile 
roles — whether as managers, teachers, 
interpreters or critics. Such individuals 
will be drawn increasingly from the 
ranks of those whose education and ex- 
perience have included both depth and 
breadth — who have specialized but 
have not allowed themselves to become 
imprisoned in their specialty.” 

“The Problem of Change” deals 
with the inertia produced by doing 
familiar tasks well. It mentions that 
we must “provide higher rewards of 
esteem and prestige in certain critical 
fields than now exist,” and this in re- 
ferring to “The unfair caricature of the 
dowdy and fussy schoolteacher or the 
petty government bureaucrat may be as 
Serious an impediment to the proper 
development and allocation of talent as 
the differentials in pay which serve to 


reinforce and perpetuate the stereotypes 
themselves.” 


_ In the section on “The Social Ceil- 
ings on Individual Performance” it 
asks such questions as: “How is it that 
with all the intricacy of social mecha- 
nism, a good many astonishingly free, 
flexible, creative and independent indi- 
viduals exist — some of them in the 
very heart of the great bureaucracies? 
How may we best prepare our young 
people ‘0 keep thew individuality, initia- 
Wve, cr. ctivity in a highly organized, im- 
ticatel’ meshed society?” 
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The final section of the chapter 
“Excellence in a Democracy” is per- 
haps the best section of all. Though 
pleading for equality of opportunity, 
it also recognizes differences in en- 
dowment and motivation. It recog- 
nizes excellence in many fields, such 
as “abstract intellectual activity, in art, 
in music, in managerial activities, in 
craftsmanship, in human relations, in 
technical work.” 

The report makes the observation 
that “Our society will have passed an 
important milestone of maturity when 
those who are the most enthusiastic pro- 
ponents of a democratic way of life are 
also the most vigorous proponents of 
excellence.” 

Chapter III on “The Educational 
System” may be of the most interest 
to teachers; although the entire re- 
port should be read and not just a 
single part. Due credit is paid to the 
family, church, and social institu- 
tions as part of the “Informal Educa- 
tional System.” In the section on 
“The Formal Educational System” 
there is an excellent summary of the 
problem of our overcrowded, under- 
staffed, and ill-equipped schools. 

After making this rather strong 
statement: “If we are to meet these 
pressures, our schools will need greatly 
increased public support and attention, 
and much more money. But they also 
need something besides money: an un- 
Sparing re-examination of current prac- 
tices, patterns of organization and ob- 
jectives,” it then makes this summary 
which can hardly be improved upon: 

“In appraising the present state of 
American education, we must recognize 


"Miss Lovelace believes in getting 
in and mixing with the class.” 


that in the past 75 years we have heaped 
upon our educators one of the most 
heroic assignments a society could have 
invented. We have taken into the school 
system @ greater proportion of our 
youngsters and we have kept more of 
them in the system longer than any other 
nation. Between 1870 and 1955, while 
our population was increasing four 
times, our public high school population 
was increasing approximately eighty 
times. At the same time that we have 
forced this expansion upon the system, 
we have pressed our educators to include 
in the curriculum an incredible variety 
of subjects, to take over more and more 
of the functions of the home, and to 
accept a sense of responsibility for every 
psychic or civic crisis involving individ- 
uals below the age of consent.” 

Those who are able to memorize 
easily might commit this last para- 
graph to memory, that they might 
have a good answer to the critics 
who ask what the schools have ac- 
complished. The report then gets to 
what is really the very essence, 
namely, that we can have quality as 
well as quantity. It says “the demand to 
educate everyone up to the level of his 
ability and the demand for excellence in 
education are not incompatible. We 
must honor both goals. We must seek 
excellence in a context of concern for 
all,” 

This is the heart of the entire re- 
port. It goes on to elaborate on the 
theme of equality by saying "By in- 
sisting that equality means an exactly 
similar exposure to education, regardless 
of the variations in interest and capacity 
of the student, we are in fact inflicting 
a subtle but serious form of inequality 
upon our young people.” 


The section on “The Teaching Pro- 
fession” begins by saying “No educa- 
tional system can be better than its 
teachers.” 

It deals sharply with the teacher 
shortage, and the decline in quality 
of those entering teaching. “Under 
the present system of incentwes, both 
financial and social, it is likely that even 
those who have a formally adequate 
preparation contain a disproportionate 
number of individuals of low energy or 
over-all ability.” 

(Continued to page 53) 





William L. Denneen 


H’ can one teacher teach elementary science to 500 
students and act as advisor for another 1000? 

How about the students who need background for 
an accelerated science program? How can 1,500 students 
learn by “doing,” or, for that matter, how can 100 stu- 
dents “do” an experiment using a Bunsen burner and 
poisonous chemicals without having accidents? Should 
students who are slow readers be taking science? What 
about the gifted students in all grades? 

There isn’t any “set” answer to these questions. The 
experienced teacher makes the most of what he has and 
realizes he can’t solve all of his problems at once. My 
school board gave me an excellent science laboratory 
and sufficient equipment. With these material blessings 
my problem now became one of efficiency: how to get 
the maximum use out of the science lab and my own 
resourcefulness. 

With the help of the regular teachers, a basic pro- 
gram was put into practice for grades 6 through 8 to 
give all students a foundation for science. Each of the 
15 classes comes to the science laboratory for one period 
and has two periods with its homeroom teacher, thus 
totaling three periods per week for basic science cover- 
age. This is a rather “thin” science program, but with 
fairly high standards required of the student and 
teacher, it does give a good basic foundation. This pro- 
gram takes only three hours of the day for the use of 
the science lab. The remainder of the school day I am 
free to work with the gifted and highly interested stu- 
dents, and to act as advisor for the other teachers. 

I work mainly on a program for the gifted and inter- 
ested students. This fraction of the science program is, 


Mr. Denneen, with eight years of teaching experience, 
began his first California job last year as special science 
teacher in the Delano elementary school district. Photo- 
graphs of students studying metric measurements and op- 
eration of a bioscope (above) were taken by the author. 
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in my cpinion, the one factor that 
tifies the expense of the science 
laboratc:y. Regular teachers could 
provide basic science program, but 
hey do not have the training or 
equipment to challenge gifted stu- 
dents. These students need special 
facilities and instruction if they are 
to learn up to their maximum capa- 

city. 
a Here is the unique feature of this 
special science program: it works by 


chain reaction, by upper grade gifted 


students helping to train younger 
gifted students. I decided to start 


“Bifrom the top and work down. A 


[group of interested and gifted eighth 
grade students formed a class, com- 
ing in before school each day. They 
studied out of advanced textbooks 
half the time, and the other half was 
spent learning to work with lab- 
J @oratory equipment. A system of 
'Bchecking out equipment and doing 
experiments was devised, usually a 
seven to ten step process, with each 
step becoming increasingly more dif- 
ficult. Thus, when a student finishes 
working with a piece of equipment 
or performing an experiment, he un- 
derstands the principles of its oper- 
ation. 


I carefully instructed the best stu- 


mwdents, who in turn instructed others, 


and so on until at the present time I 
have five special classes for grades 
4 through 8 (approximately 80 gifted 
students). The younger students ap- 
parently prefer having the older stu- 
dents to help them. This is fortunate, 
as 1 am unable to give them the in- 
dividual attention that they should 
‘Bhave. This system also helps develop 
leadership among the more capable 
students. 


Some of the experiments and 
equipment that these gifted students 
are now familiar with include: 


Balance and metric system 
Microscope and magnification 
Advanced microscope 

Petrology and mineralogy 

Slide rule multiplication and division 
Bioscope projection 

Slide projector and movie projector 
Distillation apparatus 

Tape recorder 

Cosmotron and electricity 
Electronic set and circuits 

Bunsen burner operation 

Test tubes and thermometers 
Crys':! formation 
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Blood typing 

Hydrogen generator displacement 

method 

Blowing and bending glass 

Filtering and measuring 

Much more important than learn- 
ing the use of one particular piece 
of apparatus is that the students 
learn how to work in a science lab 
and become familiar with its reg- 
ular equipment. Upon this knowl- 
edge they can build and work alone 
with confidence. 

My science program has not yet 
taxed the capacity of the superior 
students, as the increasingly more 
difficult work that I give them is mas- 
tered in short order by most of them. 
I see no limit to this chain reaction 
type of program, when given con- 
stant encouragement and guidance. 
Each grade’s special group can be- 
come the nucleus for the next year’s 
special science class, and so on. 


RECEP ET nian xs 


Before Miss Patty Steere graduated from 
Whittier union high school last June, she 
wrote this “Recipe for a Teacher.” Her 
mother is an elementary teacher in Lowell 
joint school district and Patty plans to be 
a teacher herself. Clifford Riddlebarger, 
superintendent of Ranchito school district, 
sent the recipe on to the Journal. 


Into a large container pour a por- 
tion of interest and enthusiasm, a 
keen sense of responsibility, and a 
large dose of fairness and imparti- 
ality. 

Mix well and add a pinch of cre- 
ative ability. Pour in a strong teach- 
ing technique, stirring constantly. 

Next fold in a sincere liking for 
children and strain out any sarcasm 
you might find. To this mixture add 
sensible reasoning powers, a knowl- 
edge of psychology, and a knack for 
keeping things running on a smooth 
and even plane. 

Don’t fail to stir in several large 
drops of self-confidence. Pour into a 
pan which has been carefully lined 
with a good general background and 
an average portion of skills in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, sociology, music, 
art, health, science and physical edu- 
cation. 

Top with a thick layer of organiza- 
tion and sprinkle generously with a 
good sense of humor. 

Leave pan uncovered to allow new 


The monitorial system is an old 
educational device which is not a 
satisfactory substitute for adequate 
staffing with fully qualified teachers. 
But I suggest that it provides values 
for the superior students who get 
their first enthusiasm for teaching 
experience. And it is an answer to 
the problem of starting elementary 
science in districts where financial 
resources may be limited. 

Science can be interesting and a 
lot of fun; so much so that it is nec- 
essary to restrict the number of stu- 
dents coming in the laboratory dur- 
ing lunch period and before school, 
and it is even necessary to “kick 
them out” of the lab at 5:30 in the 
afternoon so I can go home. 

Students study science because 
they like to and want to, and therein 
lies our only hope for science in a 
democratic society. ak 


ideas to combine with the mixture. 
Put in the oven and bake for the 
equivalent of four years of hard labor 
in college. 

Yield: One elementary school 
teacher, which should be immediate- 
ly served to America’s eagerly await- 
ing school children. we 


HOW TO EXPEDITE 
DELIVERY OF 
PUBLICATIONS 


CTA members who write the As- 
sociation’s state headquarters in San 
Francisco requesting single copies of 
Research bulletins or other CTA 
publications are requested to pro- 
vide their full name and home ad- 
dress, as well as their membership 
receipt numbers. 

Staff sometimes receives requests 
which contain no return address or 
simply the name of the school (which 
often results in non-delivery). 

In cases where free publications 
are requested, some evidence must 
be presented that the shipment is re- 
ceived by a CTA member. 

CTA Section offices can often pro- 
vide publications but delivery will 
normally be faster if requests for 
CTA-produced booklets and bul- 
letins are directed to CTA Office 
Services, 693 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2. ak 
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TEACH SPEECH 


Forrest .. Seal 


- Just HOW Trippingly On the Tongue ...? 


ROM TIME ce ete it 
ciples of the teaching of pro- 


nunciation and articulation need to 
be reviewed. One of. the most basic 
of these was forcibly brought to 
my attention at a summer workshop 
for teachers of oral English. The 
speaker, a prominent high school 
teacher, asked us if we knew that 
“VER’ shun” (version) was in the first 
place in the dictionary. He asked the 
question with such smugness that it 
was painfully evident that he con- 
sidered it the only correct pronun- 
ciation. Had he bothered to check 
several dictionaries he would have 
discovered that some, including a 
pronunciation guide, list the prefer- 
ence in the second place. 

His attitude is typical of far too 
many partially educated teachers. 
Individuals holding this point of view 
often refer to certain words as being 
“widely and persistently mispro- 
nounced” thus betraying their lack of 
understanding of the basic principle 
that pronunciation is determined by 
usage. It is naive and unrealistic to 
assume that one, and only one, cor- 
rect pronunciation is acceptable for 
each word. A certain pronunciation 
will become a part of our language 
when enough people persist in say- 
ing the word in a particular way. 
Given enough time the colloquial 
pronunciations may supplant those 
considered “correct” in certain cir- 
cles. This transition occurs whether 
it pleases or offends the purist. The 
ivory tower notion of one-and-only- 
one accepted standard of pronuncia- 
tion should not be foisted upon our 
students. Rather we should help 
them to understand the dynamic 
character of our language and en- 
courage them to be tolerant of the 
speech of others. 


Dr. Seal is associate professor of 
speech at the University of Southern 
California. 


Perhaps the most amazing feature 
of one-and-only-one-pronuncia- 
tion-for-every-word dogma is its per- 
sistence in the face of the manifest 
difficulties of demonstration. The 
average dictionary is limited in the 
aid it offers to those hoping to learn 
how to say a certain word. That 
limitation stems from the use of the 
“key-word” system of establishing 
the appropriate vowel to be used. 
When one consults the dictionary he 
is referred to a word ostensibly hav- 
ing the same sound. Key words for 
dance, for example, may be: ask, grass, 
staff and path. This system has the ob- 
vious advantage of flexibility and 
adaptation to any regional standard. 
At least one new dictionary gives 
aid in syllabication and accent, but 
makes no pretense at recommending 
vowel sounds. Advice on this topic 
ranges from the informal-liberal Ken- 
yon-Knott pronouncing dictionary, 
which generally recognizes two or 
more pronunciations for each word, 
to the formal-strict N.B.C. Handbook 
for Pronunciation which recommends 
an arbitrary standard for network an- 


BiLL KNOWLTON 


rat vbuted 


"He pays too much attention 
in class." 


nouncers. A rigid network standard 
may be useful for professiona! radio. 
television work, but it must not be 
demanded of the layman. 

If we may not insist on one perfect 
pronunciation for all climes and 
times it follows that we must en. 
courage our students to develop a 
healthy tolerance for the oral pe. 
culiarities of others. The instructor 
is important here. If his attitude is 
good and he demonstrates by pre. 
cept and example a healthy tolerance 
for the pronunciations of educated 
folk everywhere, he can do much tc 
give his students a real understand. 
ing of this concept. 

Robert Burns’ advice on seeing 
ourselves as others see us is espe- 
cially appropriate in the teaching of 
pronunciation. Students using Gen- 
eral American speech are often hy- 
percritical of the New Englander’ 
“winder” or “idear.” They point with 
amusement to the additional ‘’ 
sound. A chastening technique here 
is to ask the most vocal critic to pro- 
nounce the name of the nations’ capi- 
tal or the name of the first president 
of our country. If his speech is char- 
acteristic of many using the Genera 
American idiom he will probably say 
“Warshington.” Write the word on 
the blackboard as he pronounced i 
and the “mote of intolerance” in his 
own eye may begin to be visible to 
him. Another less direct way 0 
reaching the class is that of asking it 
to listen to recordings of the speech 
of distinguished Americans who hap-f 
pen to use a dialect of another re 
gion. The “I Can Hear It Now 
albums edited by Edward R. Mur 
row are convenient collections of the 
voices of famous men speaking in the 
dramatic moments of history. The te 
sourceful instructor will be alert tt 
opportunities to help his student 
broaden their understanding >f ow 
word mores. 
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Wid: travel encouraged by splen- 
did rods, swift automobiles and 
longer vacations have extended our 
pronun:iation perspectives. Motion 
pictures, network radio, and espe- 
cially national television shows have 
also furnished a sort of twentieth 
century melting pot for pronuncia- 
tion. This is not to imply that a single 
uniform speech pattern for America 
isemerging in the foreseeable future, 
but there is increased sensible aware- 
ness of pronunciation differences. 

Not only should we teachers be 
concerned that our young charges 
leam to be tolerant of the accent 
stress and enunciation of vowels by 
others, we should also strive to train 
them in functional articulation. That 
is, we should train them to say the 
important consonant sounds clearly 
in rapid, connected speech. Note the 
word “important” here. Not every 
consonant sound should be uttered 
distinctly in fluent speech. Sense or 
meaning is the touchstone. If every 
syllable were meticulously stressed 
the result would be an abnormal 
automaton-like speech lacking both 
sense and feeling. Functional articu- 
lation can only be achieved in fluent 
natural speech lacking all traces of 
affectation. 

Some years ago I attended a con- 
ference of English and speech teach- 
ers in a midwestern city. The regis- 
tration tables had been set up in the 
lobby of a large hotel and the good 
natured banter of teachers in reunion 
was heard on all sides. Suddenly in 
one of the conversational lulls a uni- 
versity drama director launched into 
an explanation of his work for the 
benefit of a younger colleague. His 
Voice was resonant, his pronunciation 
was perfect, his articulation of word 
endings and difficult blends was flaw- 
less, yet an expression of annoyance 
and contempt was apparent on the 
faces of most of the teachers watch- 
ing him. His speech was just too 
good to be true. No honest human 
being. sincerely communicating, ever 
sounded like that man. Despite his 
lingua! facility, that drama coach was 
hot using famctional articulation. 

We often sense this “listening to 
ones »wn voice” attitude in the 
speec. of young actors striving to 
maste the essentials of their art. We 
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“After you go to Scouts, practice 
your trombone, feed Rover, bake your 
4-H cake, drill on your multiplication 
tables, and study for tomorrow’s spell- 
ing test, you can visit with Mommy 


and Daddy.” 


can understand and forgive this un- 
natural effort just as we watch with 
sympathy the Herculean labors of 
the high school scrubs on a parched 
gridiron in late August. But the ma- 
ture speaker who has this fault 
strikes us as being phony. An actor- 
host of one of the television dramatic 
series had such flawless articulation 
that I found it unbelievable. The star 
seemed to be listening to the music 
of his own voice. Alec Guinness, 
John Gielgud, and Laurence Olivier 
also have flawless articulation but 
they use it to convey the idea, not to 
exhibit the skills involved. 

Overly precise articulation is rarely 
a problem with our students. Quite 
the contrary! The average lip-lazy, 
tongue-tired, pronunciation-guileless 
pupil needs all the help we can give 
him. Motivation is the first and most 
important obstacle in his path to 
good speech. Once you have him 
wanting to improve, much progress 
can be made. The more alert and ag- 
gressive members may be reached by 
the simple conviction of the fact that 
successful men usually have superior 
voices. The athletes may possibly 
succumb to an appeal to their pride. 
After all, articulation is a physical act 
which can be made more accurate 
and co-ordinated by proper practice, 
just as a basketball lay-in or a throw 
to first base. 


The late George Bernard Shaw, an 
exceptionally literate sports enthusi- 
ast, urged his young friends to cul- 
tivate and be proud of a certain 
athleticism in their speech. He ar- 
gued that there was athletic skill in 
articulation just as in other physical 
endeavors. The young person, said 
Shaw, who excelled in tennis and 
other sports, yet was intolerably slov- 
enly in speech, should be ashamed of 
himself. Playing recordings of sports 
heroes who have good voices might 
furnish some motivation. 

Let us assume that by some peda- 
gogical alchemy the students now 
desire to sharpen their articulation 
and understand clearly why such im- 
provement is necessary. How now 
can we perform the miracle we have 
sold them? Choral reading can do 
much to improve articulation and 
other vocal elements, as well as intro- 
ducing the students to new literature 
and providing them with a lot of fun. 
Urge them to read narrative material 
aloud privately a few minutes every 
day. Fifteen minutes a day should 
provide perceptible progress in a few 
months. Dramatic readings, poetry, 
and famous orations furnish especi- 
ally good models. Nor have the tech- 
nicians who have so advanced our 
material culture ignored our particu- 
lar problem. A talking dictionary has 
been developed which is based on 
the principle of the magnetic tape re- 
corder but is infinitely simpler to op- 
erate. This machine is offered with a 
series of cards arranged on the prin- 
ciple of increasing difficulty, each 
card having a definition, a picture, 
and a strip of tape which pronounces 
the word when the card is placed on 
the machine. 

Any program of voice improve- 
ment may encounter heavy resistance 
from the “But we learn to talk as 
nattirally as we learn to walk so why 
wasté time on it?” notion. This plaint 
is biit partly right. Fortunately, most 
of us tiaturally acquire sufficient skill 
to make our routine wants known. A 
favored few have clear, expressive 
voices Without having had a single 
formal lesson in voice training. Even 
these people might have been still 
more effective had they had the ad- 
vantage of appropriate training. The 
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Phonics Is Easy? (Directions to reader: This piece should be read orally at si ht.) 


Lily Cable 


Mrs. Cable, a remedial reading teacher in Los Angeles, 
offers her off-beat little story in rebuttal for those who 
think that the phonetic approach to reading is the answer 


to all reading problems. 


he and Dough were twins. They looked so 
much alike that their mother decided to name them 
the same, with but one slight difference. Brother Dough’s 
name rhymed with dough, while Brother Dough’s name 
rhymed with tough. 

Dough and Dough lived in a little town in the county 
of Hough (rhymes with through). At the age of six, not 
one day later, they entered Hough elementary school. 

Their first day was rough; mainly because the teacher 
Miss Sew, (rhymes with few), couldn’t tell Dough from 
Dough. Consequently, communication between her and 
the twins was somewhat less than adequate. 

“Dough,” she would say, looking at Dough, (the other 
one). “Please come here.” 

Then Miss Sew would find her eyes swinging from 
Dough to Dough, wondering. Unfortunately for her 
sense of security, most of the time the wrong Dough 
would hear and come here please. It was very con- 
fusing. 

Matters didn’t improve when the principal came in 
for her visitation. Mrs. Lomen, (rhymes with women), 
knew about Dough and Dough. She had learned about 
them when Mrs. Snead, (rhymes with bread), came to 
enroll the twins. 

“This is Dough Snead. And this one is Dough Snead.” 
It had been quite an experience—that enrollment day. 

Now Mrs. Lomen found Dough and Dough at the 
clay table. Observing them with a practiced eye, she 
noted they seemed well adjusted. 

“What are you making, Dough?” she asked, bending 
over the little fellow. 

“I'm not Dough, I’m Dough,” said Dough. 

“I'm sorry, Dough, I meant to say Dough. What are 
you making? It looks mighty interesting.” Mrs. Lomen 
sized up the mass of clay that Dough was manipulating, 
willing to accept any answer. 

“Can't you tell?” Dough sounded aggrieved. “It’s a 
ewe. That's what it is.” 

At this, Brother Dough left his chair at the table to 
come over and see for himself. 
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He nodded his head. “Like he said. It’s ewe, all right.” 
Confirmation made, he returned to his chair. 

Mrs. Lomen watched as Dough poked the ewe’s left 
eye clear through the ewe’s right ear. Then leaving the 
room, Mrs. Lomen whispered to Miss Sew. “These two 
will be a challenge to you, my dear.” 

Recess brought no respite. A wire fence separated the 
schoolyard from a farmer's pasture. In no time at all 
Dough had discovered the watering trough. It was a 
hot day, and Dough couldn't resist the nice cool water. 
In fact, when Dough saw Dough splashing in the trough 
he decided to join him. And there they sat, happy as 
babes in a bathinette. 

When Miss Sew saw that the twins were not of a 
mind to leave their trough she hastily summoned the 
custodian, Mr. Frough, (rhymes with cough). Mr. Frough 
extricated Dough and Dough from the trough. By the 
time the two dripping twins reached the schoolyard the 
entire class was in a frenzy of excitement. 

Most opportunely, the postman drove by. Mr. Maugh, 
(rhymes with Jaugh), liked children. He stopped his car 
to watch the activity. 

“Looks like you could use a helping hand,” he ob- 
served. “How about my taking them home? I’m going f 
that way to deliver a package.” 

“Oh, could you? Would you?” A relieved Miss Sew 
turned to Mrs. Lomen, who had just come out of the 
building to see about the commotion. “They could go 
home with Mr. Maugh, couldn’t they?” She tried to 
repress the rising note of hope in her voice. 

Permission granted, Mr. Maugh took the drenched 
boys by their hands and led them to his car. 

“Good bye, Miss Sew,” called out Dough, remember- 
ing his company manners. “Thanks for everything!” 

“Good bye, Dough,” answered Miss Sew. 

“I’m not Dough. I’m Dough,” he wearily cor:ected 
her. “Good bye, anyway.” He forgave her. 

Mr. Frough and Mrs. Lomen took the shatterec Mis: 


Sew by her elbows and led her off to the Tee hers ;,; 


Room. 
“It’s time for a coffee brache,” they gently told her. * 
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TS g in kindergarten! Why? 
What objectives could justify 
typing ut this early age? 

To answer these questions, I first 
prepared simple alphabet flash-cards, 
both capitals and small letters. Test- 
ing the group with these, I was 
greatly encouraged to discover that 
fve children knew their letters per- 
fectly; thirteen were unfamiliar with 
three to seven letters and only two 
required individual help, ordinarily 
expected at the kindergarten level. 


As anticipated, I had no problem 
concerning the motivation of the typ- 
ing project. Frequently I had ob- 
served parents registering their chil- 
dren in school and had watched with 
interest as the children moved toward 
the secretary’s desk to touch the type- 
writer keys. My own five-year-old, as 
well, had never been able to resist 
his father’s typewriter, although, at 
first, keys were often jammed by 
chubby inaccurate fingers. Then too, 
the appearance of the machines prac- 
tically presaged the success of the 
program. Five portable typewriters, 
painted vermilion, green, pink, aqua 
and beige, drew wide-eyed and vocal 
appreciation from the class. 

Before any subsidence of interest 
could develop, which didn’t appear 
likely, I quickly divided the class into 

ve groups, each in charge of one of 

the children who was familiar with 
the alphabet and each with its own 
typewriter. This arrangement as- 
sisted me in moving from group to 
group as the need arose. 

Progress on the first day was re- 
markable. Four children were clus- 
tered around each typewriter and, as 
I watched them, I became aware of 
how freely and easily they learned 
from exch other when sharing a com- 
mon experience. During this time 
they lc arned how to feed paper into 
the m chine, how to capitalize let- 
ters ad finally, how to write their 
own r mes, properly capitalizing the 
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As had pre-planned, when each 
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Ty; ewriting in kindergarten? 


child finished typing his name he 
took his paper and retired to a sitting 
position on the floor where he began 
to draw a picture of himself. When 
all of the children had finished typing 
—approximately a 15 minute period— 
we shared the pictures and discussed 
our first typing lesson. 

That the lesson was a success was 
nowhere better evidenced than the 
unanimous veto of a teacher-sug- 
gested plan to maintain individual 
work-booklets at school. Contrary to 
the fate of most notices, every paper 
was clutched tightly in hand when 
the school bus arrived and home de- 
livery was uppermost in mind. 

So, little by little, every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, from 10:40 
to 11:00 we wrote new words. For 
example, on the day we made Jello 
for our make-believe airline hostess 
to serve on the flight to Los Angeles, 
our typing lesson involved the word 
Jello and no word could have been 
more colorfully illustrated. Before 
the word was typed by the children, I 
wrote it in very large letters on the 
blackboard and we located the keys 
on the big typing chart. This pro- 
cedure remained the same for all the 
group stories or words that were writ- 
ten. 


Janet Goss 


Mrs. Goss is curriculum consultant 
for the Cupertino school district, 
Santa Clara county, formerly taught 
at the Stanford elementary school, 
Stanford University. 


Our science program, too, has felt 
the impact of the typewriters. The 
children had planted seeds (buttons 
and macaroni as well, when a child 
suggested that they might grow) 
and the boys and girls had diligently 
taken care of them. As the seeds 
began to sprout, group stories such 
as, “Just seeds grow,” and “Some 
seeds grow, were written. “Scram- 
bles,” our pet hamster, also pro- 
vided an exciting topic for stories. 

Number experiences came about 
in an unusual way. Susan and Win- 
kie had built a ticket office for the 
airport. After playing in it one day, 
they suggested that a typewriter be 
placed in the office. They then pro- 
ceeded to number the tickets from 
one to ten. Next, at the group's in- 
sistence, the seats on the plane were 
numbered and woe to the passenger 
who deposited himself other than 
where his ticket indicated. 

Thus far the need to know their 
alphabet and the sounding of words 
has arisen spontaneously from the 
children. 

New skills have, of course, been 





about typing in the elementary grades...eoe 


In our December issue we published an article by Walter Stoltze, a fourth grade 
teacher in Fontana, who described how he had taught his elementary classes to type 
on borrowed machines. He reported constructive results but unfortunately the article 
was too brief to discuss educational achievement. 

A Journal reader wrote the editor a critical letter, raising the question whether 
typing might be classified with the “frills” which critics decry. 

Stoltze wrote the editor late in January that his article had led to interesting de- 
velopments: he had been invited to demonstrate his methods at the CTA-SS Good 
Teaching Conference in February, as well as to take part in a TV program. He has 
outlined some of the carry-over values which elementary students may bring to aca- 


demic subjects: 


Typing helps poor spellers improve their spelling. 
It helps poor readers improve their reading. 
It helps children write good English compositions, since they copy material with 


good sentence structure. 


It teaches them a mechanical skill with accompanying virtues of neatness and 
legibility which will have practical value in future academic work or in office work. 


—JWM 
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added as we progress. We try to use 
the proper index finger of each hand 
depending on whether the right or 
left side of the keyboard must be 
used. Standards, too, have been 
added such as leaving margin stops 
undisturbed and a “no-tinkering” at- 
titude toward as-yet unfamiliar at- 
tachments and levers. 

In evaluating the success of our 
kindergarten program, the parents of 
each child were contacted. As I had 
expected, many of the children who 
had previously been denied the use 
of the family typewriter returned 
home to either rewrite the day’s les- 
son or to plague their mothers into 
helping them write stories of their 
own. What made the experiment par- 


ticularly fruitful, however, was each 
child’s feeling of success in his first 
experience with the printed word. 

I feel that, in this kindergarten, 
many worthwhile experiences have 
been added to the children’s program 
through the medium of typing. For 
the entire group this experience has: 
@ created added interest in the writ- 
ten word. 

@ stimulated a desire, through need, 
to know the alphabet. 

@ instilled a sense of responsibility 
for the care of equipment. 

@ given each child the opportunity 
to take turns, to freely share informa- 
tion, to follow directions, to assume 
leadership and, ultimately, to work 
independently. ae 





NOT A BAD WORD 


Research is for children 


.-.-and their teachers! 


Robert F. Topp 


T DOESN’T make much sense, of 
course, but some words seem to 
carry happy “positive” meanings even 
when heard alone, while others 
arouse disturbing “negative” emo- 
tions whenever they come to mind. 
“Love,” for example, is a word that 
makes us feel pretty good, even 
though it may be used on occasion in 
ways that are not intended to com- 
municate pleasant thoughts. So it is 
with a lot of other words. “Home,” 
“peace,” and “rest,” to mention a few. 
But the word “research” often 
seems to suffer from an aura of fear 
and, to many people, of mystery. 
Not a few teachers have failed to 


Dr. Topp was dean of the National 
College of Education at Evanston, Illi- 
nois, when he wrote this article. He 
is now professor of education at Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara 
campus. 
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attempt a program leading to a mas- 
ters degree because the word made 
them shudder. After all, one rea- 
soned, one had to have a calculating 
machine for a brain, be able to hole 
up in a laboratory for extended peri- 
ods of time, and develop a faraway 
look if one were to do research. 

It doesn’t take much research to 
discover some reasons for this atti- 
tude toward research. For one thing, 
once one has been initiated into the 
club, it is far more impressive to say 
to the uninitiated colleague who sug- 
gests a coffee break, “I’m in the midst 
of a tough research project and can't 
take the time!” than “I’m getting a 
little information about why kids 
don’t like fractions.” 

To the uninitiated this “tough re- 
search project” sounds difficult, in- 
deed, and he finds someone else with 
whom to have coffee, shaking his 
head in silent admiration for his sci- 
entific friend. 

But there are other reasons, too, 





why research chills, unnec 
Take these definitions from ; 
the well-known texts: 

“... research (is)... a m 
study by which, through the 
and exhaustive investigatio: 
the ascertainable evidence 
upon a definite problem, we 
solution to that problem.” 

Here the words “exhaustive” and 
“all the ascertainable evidence” and 
“reach a solution” might deter the 
prospective teacher-investigator from 
considering himself adequate. The 
truth is there is some doubt that “all’ 
evidence invariably is gathered or 
that a solution invariably is reached 
in most research attempts, so this 
need not discourage the initiate. 

Another author quotes P. M. Cook 
of Phi Delta Kappa as saying “Re- 
search is an honest, exhaustive, in- 
telligent searching for facts and their 
meanings or implications with refer- 
ence to a given problem. The prod- 
uct, or findings, of a given piece of 
research should be an authentic veri- 
fiable contribution to knowledge in 
the field studied.” 

Again the word “exhaustive,” for- 
tified by “intelligent” and “authentic 
verifiable contribution” tends to 
make the teacher pause before at- 
tempting a study that might be called 
research. Actually, it would bea 
simple matter to find many accept: 
able research projects that did not 
measure up to this definition, desir- 
able as such accomplishment might 
be. Yet, the prospective researcher 
might well be discouraged, for the 
normal humility of the teacher causes 
him to question his own contribution, 
the more he knows about life. And 
so he leaves research to others, per- 
haps with less humility . . . and no 
greater ability. 

The fact of the matter is that once 
he has hurdled the obstacle posed by 
this natural sense of inadequacy 4 
teacher may have about his own abil- 
ities, and after he has overcome feel- 


(Continued to page 44) 
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1. Hillway, Tyrus Introduction to Researc':. Bos 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1956, p. 5. 

2. Whitney, F. L. The Elements of Reearch 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950, p. 20 ‘or this 
and many other definitions. 
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David H. Knowles 








HERE ARE THREE criticisms of 
public high schools that are prob- 
ably most prevalent either from the 
profession itself, or from the public. 
These criticisms deal with the cur- 
rent cost demands of education, the 
lack of sufficient challenge for the 
gifted student, and the problems of 
keeping low ability students in school 
without their being frustrated by im- 
possible tasks, reducing the role of 
the teacher to that of baby sitter. . 
Ability grouping and academic 
tracks have been a popular approach 
to the problem, but we know that 
they alone have not provided the 
complete answer. Perhaps our next 
attack on these various problems 
could be to change from the present 
uniform school day to a new “time 
track” approach in which the student 
is guided not only into subjects, but 
also a length of school day in keeping 
with his capability for assimilating 
knowledge. If we can couple this 
variable length school day with grad- 
uation certificates that truly recognize 
academic achievement, and with a mul- 
tiple offering of single-semester 





































Mr. Knowles, chairman of mathe- 
matics department at Samuel Ayer 
bigh school in Milpitas (near San 
Jose), is @ past president of his local 
association and a member of a steer- 
ing committee of the Santa Clara 
Valley Math association working on 
4 program for gifted students of 
mathematics. He wrote this article 14 
months ago, before the current dis- 
cussions on curriculum revision, be- 
lieving there is strong teacher sup- 
port for his major points. The Jour- 
nal offers Mr. Knowles’ ideas, not as 
the finzl word in the complex issues 
moolved, but as a stimulant toward 
discuss'on and positive action. 
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New Dimensions for the High School Curriculum 


courses, particularly in applied and 
fine arts, we could have a most versa- 
tile curriculum for scheduling a full 
measure of achievement by students 
of all abilities. 

As a basis of discussion, let us visu- 
alize four “time tracks” to parallel 
the “academic tracks” that presently 
do, or should, exist. These four tracks 
could be offered in most secondary 
schools with reasonable simplicity 
and a minimum of administrative 
confusion. 

Track one would be for those stu- 
dents currently classified as mildly 
retarded, and could consist of three 
“learning” periods and a supervised 
study period under their core teacher 
—for a five-period school day. A limited 
program of this type under one or 
two specially qualified teachers may 
be the most effective way of achiev- 
ing progress and efficient control and 
guidance for this type of student. A 
study period under the same teacher 
would be fruitful for the handling of 
individual problems and would rec- 
ognize that these students seldom 
satisfactorily perform assignments 
outside of school. 

Track two would be for students 
who are nominally terminal, or voca- 
tionally inclined, who do not adjust 
well to academic work, or who desire 
a minimum school day for financial 
or emotional reasons (with parents’ 
concurrence). It would have four reg- 
ular “learning” periods including at 
least one elective (or study hall), for a 
fwe-period day. 

In school districts where it is prac- 
tical, a worthy co-existent with tracks 
one and two would be a supervised 
work experience program of half-day 
duration. 

Track three would be for average 
to superior students who are inter- 
ested in the benefits of higher educa- 
tion or the intensive vocational edu- 
cation offered by the high school and 








would follow the regular six-period 
day currently popular. 

Track four would be for gifted stu- 
dents and would offer, beyond the 
six-period day, additional laboratory 
period(s) for advanced study under in- 
terested and qualified instructors in 
fields of student interest and ability. 
These laboratory periods could be 
loosely scheduled between student 
and teacher on an individual or small 
group basis and need not be daily—thus 
permitting normal participation in 
student activities, government, and 
athletic programs. There are few 
teachers who would not be willing to 
devote extra teaching time to this 
type of assignment. 

Diagrams A and B show in chart 
form how these proposals might 
affect the student and the administra- 
tion. As a study of the diagrams 
shows, the four tracks could be of- 
fered in a modified 50-minute period, 
seven-period day with utilization ac- 
cording to students’ interests and 
abilities and with a possible range in 
the time of participation in school 
activities from 305 minutes (includ- 
ing at least 50 minutes of study time) 
for track one, to a minimum 415 min- 
utes for track four. A// students would 
have equal opportunity, in the sev- 
enth period, to participate in, or ob- 
serve student government, to attend 
student functions, club activities, and 
other co-curricular activities on a 
voluntary basis as part of the normal 
school day but not interfering with the 
academic program. 

The seventh period then would be 
available for the following usage: 

Gifted student laboratories. 

Student activities— government, 
clubs, student publications, dra- 
matics, athletics, assemblies, dances. 

Special help classes for informal 
supervised study and the make-up of 
missed work. 

Special counseling and testing. 





STUDENT LOAD CHART 
[ No. of Periods [1 | 2] 3] 4 [ 5 | 6 | 7 | Work Load Consistsof = 


Track #1 


Track #2 7 


Track #3 


Normal sequence offered for non-academic 
terminal—Modified academic, emphasis on 
vocational arts 


: Special Core — one or two teachers — Eng- 
lish, Arith., Science, Soc. Stud., Voc. & 
Fine Arts 


Normal sequence for college preparatory 
Strong academic—one elective period 


TYPICAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION CHART 


Period oe] 


(Track 3, 4) 


Modified Academic 


(Track 2) 


Special Limited Academic-Vocational 
Supervised Study (Track 1) 


Recreation facilities. 

Special disciplinary facilities. 

Transportation if needed. 

Notice how many current problem 
situations can be satisfactorily han- 
dled by this arrangement. A wide 
variety of responsibilities are availa- 
ble to teachers so that each has an 
opportunity to find a seventh-period 
activity in keeping with his particu- 
lar interests or abilities. The possibili- 
ties for shortening the teacher's day 
are apparent also, by shifting many 
activities from night schedules to the 
seventh period. It should be apparent 
that the success of this program de- 
pends on a highly professional, well 


“Ob, well, I get extra pay for it.” 
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Ca [a [tS [6 [7 | Beet by 


cm 
2:35 
bts | 8) 5 [a] 3 | 


All Co- | Student Govt., 

Curricular| Publications, ‘Assemblies, 

Activities | Clubs, Dramatics, 
Athletics, Dances 


Supervised Study, 
Discipline 


Early | Activity 
Transp. | Transp. 


paid staff with good morale, who are 
willing to accept full shares of re- 
sponsibility in the seventh-period 
activities, as well as their normal five- 
period teaching day. 

For all tracks, the use of one-se- 
mester courses is important. They 
would permit a much greater degree 
of flexibility in providing for diversi- 
fication and broad cultural experi- 
ences in fine arts and vocational arts 
for top students, besides providing 
for adjustments of misfit program- 
ming. 

It is important that any student 
wishing (or whose parents wish him) 
to take the full six-period schedule 
should be allowed to do so, and, con- 
versely, counselors should discourage 
capable students from taking the 
shorter program. The student who 
enters each track should do so with 
the full realization that he will re- 
ceive a diploma (or certificate), after 
successfully completing stipulated 
requirements, which explicitly states 
the program he has followed and its 
status in the school’s curriculum 
structure. 


Late Activity 
Transp. 


Very necessary in our s 
more “status” than is usual! 
ble to the better students. In 
ent system, there is little dif 
tion in achievement between 
in a vocational program and 
in a scientific or academic program, 
This is not realistic in terms of the 
probable accomplishments and con. 
tributions to society of students fol. 
lowing these different programs. 

Obviously vertical movement in 
these “time tracks” presents no ad. 
ministrative problem—such changes 
would be easily possible at the se. 
mester break. Finally, one should not 
overlook the fact that, while these 
proposals are not greatly unlike some 
current practices, they still provide 
for differences in students ona 
broader scale than ever before, but 
at the same time, this method of time 
scaling effectively lowers the total num. 
ber of teaching periods for a given num- 
ber of students and thus substantially 
lowers teaching costs, and possibly 
structure costs and requirements, at 
a time when this has become a mat- 
ter of prime public concern. 

Can you see in this new dimensio 
for the curriculum any answers to 
long standing problems in your 
school? Responsible educators who 
recognize public pressures for re-ex- 
amination of American educational 
standards in the jet-space age will 
need new approaches to new prob-f 
lems. We must accept programs simi-} 
lar to that described above if we} 
advance on our common goals of 2 
better and stronger free society and} 
a better and stronger teaching pro- 
fession. 
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“Care for a little cotton before th 
pep rally starts?” 
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They’re talking about 


Our Wonderful World... 


It’s wonderful to watch young people as they 
listen and talk to Dr. Herbert S. Zim, editor-in- 
chief of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. The rapport 
is immediate, and the result is a “‘lilt to learn- 
ing” that will stay with the child through life. 
You know this if you use OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD in your classroom, for it’s almost as if 
Dr. Zim is there, working with you. 


Knowing too, that the home should be an 
environment of learning, wouldn’t it be fine if 
you were the one to bring OUR WONDERFUL 


ress, INC. 


Spencer 


Our Wonderful World... The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia... The Children’s Hour 
A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


almost everybody is! 


WORLD into the homes of the children in your 
community? For information about this grati- 
fying and profitable part-time vocation, write 
or talk to the Spencer Press Regional Sales 
Manager nearest you or use this coupon to get 
your copy of “A Wonderful Way To A More 
Wonderful World For You.” 


ROBERT W. FRIEDBERG, 31528 Burnham Way, Hayward, California. Former 
teacher and college instructor. 


LAWRENCE M. WADE, 4022 Beechwood Place, Riverside, California. Former 
teacher, principal, superintendent of schools and college instructor. 


| MR. CYRIL G. EWART, 
| SALES MANAGER, 
| SPENCER PRESS,INC. Ame 

179 NORTH 

| MICHIGAN AvenuE, ADDRESS 
| CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





Please send me a copy of ‘A Wonderful 
Way to a More Wonderful World for You.” 


ANOTHER SERVICE OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


50¢ a month will now insure 


spouse and children 


All CTA members enrolled in the group life insurance plan 
may now insure their spouses and all dependent children for 


only 50¢ a month. Regardless of the number of children, the 


cost remains the same. 


Benefits of this blanket insurance are: $1,000 on the spouse, 
$500 on each child ($100 for children under six months old). 


Ask your chapter president what you must do to insure 
YOUR family under this low-cost CTA plan. 


(See page 11 for story carrying additional details.) 


Underwritten by 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of California 


Home Office—Los Angeles 
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GIF' ED OR SUB-NORMAL? 


We Can Teach Both 


It is not necessary to perform 
miracles in order to teach superior 


students and indifferent ones in 
the same class. . . but it requires 


something special from the teacher. 


Donald W. Robinson 


ALL THE STRAINS on the 


teacher's morale the really trag- 

ic one is the constant realization of 

his inevitable failure to do the job 
of teaching he would like to do. 

After subtracting the clerical and 


non-teaching duties that rob 


the teacher of time and energy and 
after discounting the teacher’s inher- 
ent idealism about what he would 
like to accomplish, the plain fact re- 


that the limitations of time 


make it utterly impossible for some 
teachers to do the thorough job of 

teaching that critics are demanding. 
| Any good English teacher or his- 
tory teacher will readily admit that 
one of his responsibilities is to help 
his students learn to express them- 


well in writing, with proper 


concern for grammatical correctness, 
clarity 
accurate statement of the facts. The 
best known way to learn how to write 
is by writing. The best way to learn 
to express facts and ideas about his- 
tory in 
tory. | 


of thought and expression, and 


1 writing is to write about his- 


his writing should be continu- 
| substantial, if the learning is 
ubstantial, and should include 
n-class and out-of-class exer- 
s well as periodic tests. Stu- 


Robinson, social studies teacher 
‘mont high school in Belmont, 
ateo county, is a regular con- 


»r to the Journal. 
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dents’ written work, whether class- 
work, homework, or tests, fails of its 
full teaching potential if it is not 
read, corrected, and returned to the 
student for his correction of mistakes 
or re-writing of the paper. 

How much writing should a stu- 
dent be expected to do in a week for 
a typical high school history class? 
A great deal more than he is cur- 
rently made to do, some will answer. 
And how much time can the diligent 
teacher be expected to devote to 
reading and correcting these papers? 
Suppose we say that as a minimum 
the student should write each week 
one paper in class, one outside as- 
signment, and one test, not a true- 
false test, but a genuine test of the 
student’s ability to express himself 
in the field of history. 


With practice a facile teacher 
should be able to skim through these 
papers, noting major errors and omis- 
sions, checking misspelled words and 
underlining poor construction at the 
rate of perhaps five minutes per 
paper. That is, if not too many of the 
papers run over two or three pages, 
if not too many samples of the hand- 
writing are atrocious, and if the 
teacher has a durable pair of eyes. 

Five minutes per paper and three 
papers per pupil means 15 minutes 
per week per pupil, which does not 
sound excessive. The average teacher 
has five classes of 30 pupils each, or 
150 pupils. One hundred and fifty 
pupils at 15 minutes each comes to 
exactly 37% hours per week of just 
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Sm TAY 
OF COLORADO 








Enjoy rewarding study and vacation 
pleasures in the majestic Colorado 
Rockies where a great University 
offers unlimited opportunity for re- 
search and professional advance- 
ment. Join Colorado’s “Rush to the 
Rockies’’ Centennial Celebration in 
1959. Choose any of the following 
sessions or combination of sessions 
to fit your summer plans. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
FULL SUMMER SESSION . . . . June 12- August 22 


FIRST FIVE-WEEK TERM... .. June 12- July 17 
FIRST FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP. .......- June 22- July 17 


FIRST THREE-WEEK TERM ... . June 29-July 17 
SECOND FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 22 
SECOND FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 

WGI sac 6s July 20 - August 14 
SECOND THREE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 7 


Distinguished resident and visiting 
faculty. More than 800 courses lead- 
ing to graduate and undergraduate 
degrees. Full schedule for entering 
freshmen. Lectures by renowned 
scientists and scholars. Summer-long 
Creative Arts Program. Excellent 
living accommodations in handsome 
University Residence Halls. 


Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna 16 

University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


Name 


Street Address 








viou: 
There is no adventure like reading .. . A 
* ° . able 
boundaries are limitless and marvels abundant. The 
° ° ° ° men! 
Your pupils can make this discovery with eit 
pape 
quic 
some 
READING ROUNDUP ect 
whic 
Books 1-2-3 for Grades 7-8-9 Take 
Witty, Peterson, Parker, Welsh tribu 
ing. 
Like a fabled treasure ship, Reading Roundup books transport wonder- TI 
ful and precious cargo. Here is a developmental reading series of high the n 
literary quality—texts that win more and more partisans for good liter- exag 
ature as they make better and better readers. Selections of fiction, non- time 
fiction, poetry, and plays range widely in theme, time, and place. viou: 
Activities and exercises build and strengthen reading skills. This out- to re 
standing program includes Teachers Editions, Reading Tests, and cont 
Guides for teaching. esos 
able 
DL C HEATH AND COMPANY men’ 
182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 ye 
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GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS thou 
ated 
fing | 
A TEACHER AFFECTS ETERNITY; HE CAN [fés 
§ tion. 
NEVER TELL WHERE HIS INFLUENCE STOPS. }) 
anot 
SO gr 
THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS is by 
§ with 
Society expects teachers to be thoughtful, well read, Master of Arts in Liberal Studies. To those who have strong easic 
well informed people; to have a high degree of competence undergraduate preparation we recommend the Inter-Field . 
in one or two subjects, plus familiarity with others of general © Major which permits study of several related subjects. Teach- ) ExCe 
interest. ers who desire less diversity may major in Art, Literature,  cialh: 
Wesleyan University maintains its Graduate Summer Mathematics, Science or Social Studies. Every major requires evid 
School in order to help teachers meet these demands. Only work in at least two subjects, e.g., the Social Studies Majo: iy 
educators are admitted. We welcome men and women who _ includes Economics, Government and History. i knov 
are teachers or administrators in public or private elementary The courses are designed especially for teachers, th« Ar 
or high schools who meet our modest entrance requirements. classes are small (average enrollment: ten per section), the of th 
We offer courses in Art, Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Eco- student is able to discuss, question, obtain individual atten- ) 
nomics, Geology, Government, History, Literature, Mathe- tion. Many good teachers have found the work interesting, the | 
matics, Music, Philosophy, Physics and Psychology. ; rewarding, and a means of personal and professional growth ards 
In order to encourage teachers to take up new subjects 
(and thus to become the widely educated people society ex- CLASSES JULY 1 TO AUGUST 11 acad 
pects them to be) we provide elementary courses in all these If 
subjects. But though they are elementary they are not easy; For further information please write to Professo 
the work is hard and abundant. (Of course we offer a larger J io S Sch f Cath the { 
number of advanced than of elementary courses.) osep . Daltry, Summer School for Teachers have 


Teachers who complete thirty hours earn the degree of 


Box 39, Wesleyan Station, Middletown, Connecticut. 





nd correcting papers, an ob- 
sossibility. 

ber of alternatives are avail- 
educe this hopeless burden. 
The te.cher can give fewer assign- 
ments and fewer tests, or give the 
same amount but not read all the 
papers. Or read them much more 
quickly and superficially, or have 
someone else read them, or give ob- 
jective type tests and assignments 
which can be corrected at a glance. 
Take your pick. None of them con- 
tributes to the strengthening of teach- 
ing. 

The trend toward the retention of 
the non-academic student has greatly 
exaggerated the problem of adequate 
time for thorough teaching. Quite ob- 
viously much more time is required 
to read and correct the papers of 
semi-literates who scribble their end- 
less misspellings in a barely decipher- 
able scrawl than to read and com- 
ment on well-written, literate, and 
legible compositions. 


Some teachers, after struggling for 
a while with the insuperable chal- 
lenge, relax their standards and 
simply admit that they cannot do 
what is expected of them, so why try? 
Some assume a sensible objective 
view to this effect: I am paid to do a 
day’s work, and I'll do what I can. 
When the day is done I'll forget it. 


This is a reasonable viewpoint, 
though not the one typically associ- 
| ated with devoted teaching. Teach- 
ing has the proud traditions of a pro- 
fession built on idealism and inspira- 
f tion. We'll give these youngsters the 
i best teaching possible, one way or 
} another. But when the demands are 
) SO great that the only way to operate 
is by one compromise after another, 
| with objective tests, with shorter and 
| easier assignments, etc., the urge to 
excel gradually wears thin. Espe- 
| cially when the students so frequently 
| evidence no desire whatsoever for 
} knowledge. 


readin: 
vious i! 

Anu 
able to 


Another severe drain on the morale 
of the icademic teacher stems from 
the problem of adjusting his stand- 
ards ' the ability level of the non- 
acade »ic student. 

If are realistic we will accept 
the f + that the majority of people 
have «tle capacity for or interest in 
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abstract academic intellectualizing. 
This does not mean that they cannot 
think, that they cannot learn, or that 
all effort to raise their level of under- 
standing is futile. It means that the 
standards for abstract achievement 
must be carefully gauged to match 
their limited capacities, or all is lost. 

Large numbers of these people 
have what might be called book- 
keeper mentalities. They enjoy learn- 
ing--and displaying what they have 
learned—neat, complete, and accu- 
rate, a faithful reproduction of what 
they have been taught. Is this the in- 
tellectualism the critics demand, or 
is this mere training? 

An intellectual education must be 
built upon continuously increasing 
emphasis on generalizing, abstract 
reasoning, analysis, and interpreta- 
tion. More than half of the popula- 
tion, young or old, is not capable of 
this kind of intellectualizing at a very 
high level. The lack of capacity is a 
combination of lack of native intelli- 
gence and the factor of deep emo- 
tional blocking and lack of motiva- 
tion. How much can be done eventu- 
ally to modify the emotional blocks 
and thereby improve effective intelli- 
gence or raise I.Q. levels is not yet 
known. At present, the fact is that 
more people are unable to cope with 
abstracts than are able. 


Consequently when, as today, most 
people are retained in high school 
until graduation or to age sixteen or 
higher, the result is inescapably an 
apparent decline in standards and in 
achievement. This presents a serious 
morale problem for those teachers 
who, like many of the critics, are un- 
able to grasp the significance of the 
change in student population and the 
fact that it is the direct and inescapa- 
ble result of the extension of com- 
pulsory school attendance. To them 
the decline represents deterioration, 
failure of the schools, and proof posi- 
tive that we are headed straight for 
oblivion. 


To say that the quality of public 
schooling has deteriorated is like say- 
ing the quality of American painting 
has declined because a million Sun- 
day painters paint very badly. These 
million people in an earlier day would 
never have dared to pick up a brush. 
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SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


in basic ecology and 
conservation education 


AUDUBON 
CAMP 


of California 


near historic Donner Pass 
in the High Sierra 
at Sugar Bowl Lodge 


Five 2-Week Sessions 
starting 


June 21, July 5 and 19, 
August 2 and 16 


COLLEGE CREDIT 


2 semester units—optional 


OUTDOOR 
FIELD TRIPS 


seeing, exploring, enjoying 


Teachers, 


Supervisors, Youth Leaders 
(minimum age 18) 


For descriptive folder, write 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


2426 Bancroft Way 
Berkeley 4, California 





Put all your 
vacation dreams together in 
INNEw MExI¢co 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Prehistoric ruins, Spanish missions, 
and Indian pueblos! Art colonies 
and museums! Quaint shops and 
restaurants! Ten Natl. Parks and 
Monuments! Enjoy them all in New 
Mexico — enjoy rest, sightseeing 
and sports, too, in an atmosphere 
of scenic splendor — all in a single 
summer’s vacation, all at prices to 
please your purse. 


- 


Work and play at one of New 


| Mexico’s 7 accredited colleges. 
| Write us for college names, addresses. | 


now for New Mexico vaca- 
tion folders, you will also 
receive, free, a full-color, 
15” x 19” New Mexico 
Historic Trails Map, ideal 
in teaching Southwestern 
Rte Ea history. 
Send Now for FREE Map 
and Vacation Folders 
NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
BOX 59-K, STATE CAPITOL 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
Please send vacation literature and Historical Trails Map to 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


The fact that many of them paint 
very badly does not in any way dilute 
the quality of the work of the thor- 
oughly trained professional. 


We can teach the average student 
and the slow student at the same time 
that we provide excellent education 
for the excellent student. We don't 
do it as well as we should like to. The 
outstanding scholar receives some- 
thing less than the optimum possible 
instruction in public school—and so 
does the outstanding violinist, typist, 
plumber, and athlete. Much must be 
done to improve the quality of our 
academic intruction. Much has been 
done since World War II that has not 
yet received full recognition. 


The fact remains that most people 
at present lack the capacity and in- 
terest for scholarly study. President 
Conant’s estimate that about 15% of 
our population has the capacity to 
profit from the tough advanced 
courses in mathematics, science, and 
languages is pertinent. 

The whole concept of “studying 
with profit” is a value judgment on 
which controversy hinges. Mortimer 
Smith might say that any and every 
person who is capable of going to 
school is capable of profiting by ex- 
posure to an undiluted course in a 


foreign language. Immediat: y th 
problem of relative values e: erges 
Will he profit enough to mz e it, 
sensible investment? Will he } -ofit as 
much as he would from a gooc. course 
in consumer education or p: \blem; 
of democracy? Mr. Smith app :rentl 
remains obdurate in his con! :ntioy 
that the undiluted language course 
would offer even the dull st::dent q 
real challenge. 


The consensus among men who 
have taught foreign languages in 
public schools since the extension of 
compulsory schooling is that the ma- 
jority of all students would be no 
more challenged by such a course 
than Mortimer Smith would be chal. 
lenged by being required to compete 
in auditions for the Metropolitan 
Opera. The challenge to the weak 
student is to develop his ingenuity in 
learning how to fail gracefully. 


The education of the non-academic 
student is one of the greatest chal- 
lenges to our schools today. It can- 
not be successfully met by teachers 
whose only interest is the achieve- 
ment of academically talented stu- 
dents. Both of these students are im- 
portant. Both deserve the best efforts 
of teachers devoted to giving them 
the education that will help them the} 
most. we 


LETTERS from readers 


PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Many teachers lack knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the functions and policies of 
school boards, of district personnel policies, 
and of the Education Code. We decided 
to do something about this, so last Septem- 
ber we set up an in-service training class 
in Arcade district (near Sacramento), bear- 
ing the title, “Professional Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities.” 

District administrators were used as in- 
structors. Each person conducted several 
sessions of the class, according to his par- 
ticular field or specialty. 


Our district superintendent explained 
those topics having to do with the philoso- 
phy of the district, purposes of personnel 
policies, the Education Code as related to 
classroom teachers, and various topics of in- 
terest such as merit rating. 

The deputy superintendent took those 
areas having to do with employment, re- 
employment and tenure, evaluation of 
teachers, and teacher attitudes. 
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The assistant superintendent discussed 
subjects such as teacher responsibilities as 
related to duties mentioned in the Educa- 
tion Code, reports required of teachers, f 
and the length of the teacher's day. 


The director of education presented f 
such topics as instructional responsibilities, 
supervision of instruction, lesson plans, and 
professional status. 


Our Supervisor of Special Services 
brought to the class booklets available from 
CTA and NEA, such as Policies for Eshic 
Commission Studies, Administrator Ethics m 
Personnel Matters, Ethics for Teachers, Co 
Oper-Action, Lifting Standards of Prepare 
tion, and Sample Personnel Policies. 


The business manager discussed ‘eaves 
of all kinds, payroll problems, anc other 
topics related to the financial aspects 
the school’s operation. 

A part of each class period was re ervee 
for questions to be raised by mem! ts o 
the class. These questions could be « » any 
subject pertaining to teachers anc theif 
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a3 
TEACHING 
NY 


STANDARD OFF * 


LY 
- 
y 


=-—" 


New edition now available 


} This completely revised booklet describes the Standard and petroleum industry publications 


wide variety of teaching materials and services ... some of the items we’ve never offered before. 


we provide without charge. We will be pleased to send your copy of this 
Among them you’ll find model kits, handbooks, helpful booklet if you’ll fill out and mail the 


study prints, motion pictures, filmstrips, coupon on this page. 
‘sented 


Note: Offer good only in Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Oregon, Nevada, Utah and Washington. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
Standard Oil Company of California 


Public Relations Department 
Instructional Materials and Services 
225 Bush Street 

San Francisco 20, California STREET ADDRESS. 


SCHOO 


CW escscsensestitrniiiiersanaiesciasinaiacansiammmamumminitamsiiaee 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet: 


“Free Teaching Materials and Services.” STATE (Al) 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


plans ahead to serve you better 
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JUST ADOPTED 
FOR EXCLUSIVE USE 
IN CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


For Pupil’s Use 
Noble’s 


HANDWRITING 
FOR EVERYDAY USE * 


$ .36 


For Teacher's Use 


Noble’s MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
MADE EASY (Gr. 1-2) $ .75 


Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY (Gr. 3-8) 


Additional Handwriting Aids 
for Teachers 


REVERSIBLE ALPHABET 
WALL CHART $2.00 


Manuscript Writing Letter Forms on 
one side. Cursive Letter Form on the 
other side. 


Noble's HANDWRITING KIT No. 1.2.45 


Complete Kit for 
Primary Grade Teachers 


Noble's HANDWRITING KIT No. 2.$3.70 
Complete Kit for Elementary School 
Teachers of Grades 3-8 
You can be prepared for teaching the 
new California adopted handwriting 

system by placing your order now. 


Catalogs sent upon request to Dept. CT 


NOBLE and NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 
367 S. Pasadena Ave. Pasadena 2, Calif. 


RALF BIESTER, District Manager 


problems: school law, finance, district poli- 
cies, etc. 

Throughout the course a great deal of 
emphasis was put on “Professional Rights” 
and “Professional Responsibilities.” The 
feature in the September 1957 issue of 
CTA Journal, “Toward Professional Ma- 
turity” by Dr. Corey, was used to help us 
define our goals. Individual research found 
examples of good projects being completed 
by and for teachers, and also practices 
which the profession should not tolerate. 

For the 30 hours of class time, each 
teacher was given two units of district 
credit which could be used for hurdle re- 
quirements and group placement. A ques- 
tionnaire indicated high commendation of 
this course. It will probably be repeated 
each year. 

MARION HUBER 
Director of Education 
Arcade School District 


RESIST RIDICULE 


I have been attempting to study the 
amount of “benefit” or “harm” that is done 
to the profession of teaching by depicting 
the teacher as a pauper. 

Programs on TV and radio, and jokes in 
newspapers and magazines for many years 
have delighted in portraying the teacher 
as an educated, always underpaid, and some- 


The intent may be to encourage 
lifting of the teaching profession 
appears that the result is @ stabiliz . ion of 
public feeling that the teacher is res: ned ty 
such a life. Rarely does one find t).- same 
public ridicule of the lawyer, doct«:, engi. 
neer or scientist. They, it seems, he. e been 
able to obtain adequate salaries aii com. 
munity respect without ridicule by actors. 
comedians or cartoonists. 

The public has become accusti ned to 
phrases such as, “if you marry me, I wil] 
quit teaching and get a job to support you,” 
etc., etc. Through continuous bombard. 
ment of the old worn-out “poor teacher” 
jokes, the public actually believes the 
teacher is resigned to his fate of dedication 
to duty without hope of adequate economic 
or social recognition. 

The teaching profession should request 
that the nation’s communication media re- 
frain from portraying the teacher as being 
resigned to his lot. The advancements that 
have come to the teacher over the years 
have been made possible by the National 
Education Association and local and state 
teacher organizations. 

Professional recognition can be attained 
through: (1) constant elevation of teacher 
standards; (2) public enlightenment; (3) 
teachers’ participation in their professional 
associations. 


‘© up- 
Dut it 


—JOHN J. MIRICH 
Twentynine Palms 


time dedicated, public servant. 


Professional questions may be addressed to Harry A. Fosdick, CTA Public Relations Executive 


Benefit Without Cost 


Q. If the CTA’s proposal for sur- 
vivorship benefits under the Teachers 
Retirement System is adopted by the 
Legislature, how much will the 
monthly contributions by the teachers 
be increased? I have no dependents, 
and am a little reluctant to have my 
contributions increased to provide 
benefits in which I can’t participate. 


Ans. Under the proposal as spon- 
sored by CTA, the survivorship bene- 
fits would be added without addi- 
tional costs to any teacher. Those 
with dependents will be eligible for 
benefits in which you have no inter- 
est, but the added protection will not 
be at your expense. 
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Extra Pay Withheld 


Q. Teachers who have student 
teachers under their direction from 
state colleges receive certain remu 
neration varying from $15 to $25 per} 
semester. In neighboring districts, } 
this money is given to the teachers in 
volved. Our superintendent says the 
money cannot be paid legally to the 
teachers, so he administers it himself. 
If we earn the money, shouldn't we 
be able to use the funds as we see fi? 

Ans. When the CTA Committee 
on Teacher Education sponsored 
legislation to provide the money 
through which the state co'leges 
could make some small payme its to 
school districts where their trainees 
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CTA European Tour Program 
Central Coast Section 


1408 King Street 


Not Just 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH! 


A meaningful experience and an opportunity 
to advance your standing in the profession. 


——— OPEN TO ALL CTA MEMBERS ———— 


SEMINAR IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
AND CURRENT EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 
5 UNITS ADVANCED CREDIT 


With public attention focused on Amer- 
ican education as never before, and 
“battle lines’ formed with both critics 
and protagonists drawing arrows from 
the arsenal of European educational 
systems, it is well that a sizeable group 
of American teachers and administra- 
tors “‘see for themselves” and under- 
take a serious comparative study of ed- 
ucation and educational trends in 
Europe. 


Sessions will be arranged with European 
professors in eight European Countries. 
Interviews with personnel of Ministries of 
Education, meetings with teachers, and in- 
spection of facilities are all included, along 
with social meetings calculated to obtain 
the members personal invitations which 
give an individual insight into life in 
Europe. 


Seminar under the personal supervision of 
Dr. Ralph Troge, Dean of the Faculty and 
Professor of Education, California Western 
University. The Seminar is a five unit course 
of the senior level, and is acceptable for 
graduate programs. 


50 DAYS ALL EXPENSE TO EUROPE 


A relaxing trip with no worries about sched- 
ules and accommodations. Special programs, 
time for independent activities. 


Cost: Under $1,000. Financing available, or 
see your Credit Union. 


Departures from Calif.: June 12 and June 19 


Itinerary: 
Includes England, Belgium, France, Lux- 
embourg, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Italy and Holland. 


Main tour includes all western Europe with 
the exception of Scandinavia and the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula. The alternate tour includes 
Spain and North Africa as well as the above. 
Accommodations and meals, guides, trans- 
portation, tips, and special entertainments 
are all included. The shorter tour gives 
ample time to relax, while the longer one, 
including Spain and North Africa certainly 
covers more country! The program was 
planned with an eye to interest the indi- 
vidual-minded, but a series of group activi- 
ties are available as well. 


Also a special shorter tour, just $625 


ELIGIBLE FOR INCOME TAX DEDUCTION 


Name 


Senta Cruz, California 


Address 


(Check Appropriate Boxes) 


[] Please send details of European tours 
[] | am interested in the seminar 
[] | enclose $100 deposit. Priority of receipt of deposit followed 

strictly in assigning the available tour space. 


[] For credit [(] Not for credit 


Give name of anyone wishing to accompany you or wanting informa- 


lem a member of the tion also. 


Section of CTA, (State which) 





| 
nce Foundation Institute 


» National Scie ees for teachers 


Mian) @ W.A. and B.S. de9" 


b @ Scenic, friendly — ™ | 
D june 15--July 18, july 20-- * 
. For CAT ALOG, write ROOM 


“| oe 


University of Minnesota. Duluth Branch 


UT ste 


The thing most 
needed in 
today’s world: 
successful 
arithmetic 
teaching 


mee Th ne | : 
Tae my ara x 


Pd 
eoo** 


Grades 3-8, clothbound texts, 


Organizations interested 
in earning 45c profit on 
each $1 sale of Super 
Lustrous Gift Tie Ribbon. 
22 popular colors. Also @ 
complete line of gift 
wrapping papers. Write 
for FREE sample card 
today. 


yy 


GROUP PROFITS 


Oo & W GIFT TIE 
7132 Knowlton Place, Dept. 28-T 
Los Angeles 45, California 


The one program 
best equipped 


to provide it: 
EXPLORING 
ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1 and 2, text-workbooks 
by Herbert F. Spitzer and Martha Norman 
by Jesse Osborn, Adeline Riefling, 


and Herbert F. Spitzer. Teacher's Editions for Grades 1 through 8 


Children EXPERIENCE a 
true-to-life problem-situation. 
They EXPLORE ways of 
solving it by using what they 
already have learned about 
arithmetic. 


WEBSTER 


Questions and exercises help 
pupils DISCOVER for them- 
selves the reasons for new 
arithmetic steps. 


Pupils DEVELOP deeper 
understanding. 


3. 
A. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


YOUR CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE: 
Clark H. Rader, 415 W. Virginia Ave., Glendora, Calif. 


were doing student teaching, — was 
the intent that this money sho: d be 
used by the district for improv ment 
in teacher education services, -ither 
pre-service or in-service. We : 
that some districts are passin : 
money on to the supervising teac 

I'm informed that this ques 
scheduled for re-study by the Com. 
mittee on Teacher Education. In the 
meantime, it would seem appropriate 
for the professional relations or 
teacher education committee of your 
local association to study the ques. 
tion and make recommendations 
satisfactory to those who are partici- 
pating in the program and to the total 
staff. 


Pay on Hourly Basis 


Q. Some elementary school dis. 
tricts are employing teachers for 
summer school teaching on an hourly 
rate such as $2.50 or $3 per hour, as- 
suming that no work is done outside 
of class. Is it ethical for a teacher to 
work on an hourly basis such as this 
and is there any CTA policy which 
might guide a district in establishing 
a pay scale? 

Ans. The hourly pay for summer 
school teachers in elementary dis- 
tricts is not illegal. Since the question 
has never been referred to us before, 
the CTA has not developed a policy 
which would identify this as an ethics 
issue. It probably would be viewed 
much as is hourly pay for adult school 
teaching. 

In December, the State Council 
did adopt a policy which might be 
related to this question. It declares 


that extension of the school year be- f 


yond the number of days for which 
the district receives regular state ap- 
portionments should be accompanied 
by proportionate increases in salary 
payments to teachers. This policy 
would require payment at the same 
rate as specified in the district salary 
policy for the regular school year. 

I’m referring your question to the 
CTA Salary Committee for further 
study. With the great increase now 
taking place in summer schov! at: 
tendance, I’m sure the committe will 
be interested in working on this »rob- 
lem. 
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t will be the position of 
ow employed on provi- 
sional -cdentials and already em- 
barked on a plan of study with an 
accredited institution under the pro- 
posed credential revision program? 
Will these changes inflict require- 
ments retroactive to the time when I 
began my present plan? 


Retr 
0. | 


teache’ 


Ans. None of the proposals now 
under study for credential revision 
in California would impose retroac- 
tive requirements on people already 
in the credential program. They 
would affect only those entering the 
program after the date of adoption. 


Returns to Beneficiary 


Q. Hypothetically, I have paid 


$5,000 into the retirement system and 
have just retired. I received two pay- 
ments of $250 each, after which I pass 
away suddenly. Does my widow get 


the $4,500 which I had paid in but | 


have not yet received in retirement 
payments? Would my widow receive 
anything at all, once I am deceased? 


Ans. If youre familiar with any 
commercial annuity policy and real- 
ize that the California State Teachers 
Retirement System is operated on the 
same principles, you will recognize 
the logic of the unpleasant answers 
to your two questions. In the case 
you describe, the widow would not 
be refunded your retirement contri- 
butions if you die AFTER retire- 
ment. 

Under present law, upon your 
death after retirement, your widow 


(Continued to page 60) 


CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 7) 


APRIL 


3—Southern California annual 
school public relations confer- 
nee; Hotel Statler-Hilton, 
os Angeles 
Say Section board of directors 
ieeting; Burlingame 
\udio-Visual Education Assn. 
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of California, Northern Sec- 
tion meeting; Alturas 

4—Central Section good teaching 
conference; Fresno 

4—CSF Southern Region confer- 
ence; Pomona College, Clare- 
mont 

7-11—Council for Exceptional Chil- 

dren, 36th annual convention; 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

9—Commission on Educational 
Policy; Asilomar 


9—NEA relations commission; 
Asilomar 
9—Classroom teacher presidents; 
Asilomar 
9—Central Section board of di- 
rectors; Asilomar 
9-12—California Assn. of Women 
Deans and Vice Principals, bi- 
ennial conference; Hunting- 
ton-Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena 
10-11I-CTA STATE COUNCIL; 
Asilomar 


Enjoy a glorious vacation this summer 


in friendly WASHINGTON STATE 


and earn your credits, too 


ara 


Fishing in the shadow of skyscrapers 


Combine a little business with a lot of pleasure 


Let us send you our new full-color folder “Only Hours Apart.” It 
contains a score of reasons why you should come to air-conditioned 
Washington State this summer. You’ll enjoy Washington—recrea- 
tional variety to suit every purse and purpose—all in an atmosphere 
of friendly hospitality that’s truly Western, truly wonderful! 


KAA 


Hydroplane Races, Seattle 
Seafair, July 31 — August 9 


Plus Rodeos, Fairs, Horse 
3 Racing and Fishing Derbies 


Free folder - Send today! 


Washington State Department 
of Commerce & Economic Development 


Gen‘! Administration Bldg., 
Olympia, Washington. 


Please send your free vacation folders to: 


Name 
Address. 
City 


anal 


eS te 
a Stat ia 


HAPPINESS 


CTA-1 


State. 


(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 





COPYRIGHT 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


When time is short and the need is great, 
the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 


“COCA-COLA” IS A REGISTERED TRs 
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‘alifornia Assn. for Supervi- 
ion and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Bay Section meeting; 
Sonoma Mission Inn 






11- State board of directors; Asilo- 
oar 
11—CSF South Central Region 


conference; Manual Arts high 
school and University of 
Southern California, Los 
Angeles 

12-15—California Assn. of Public 
School Business Officials, an- 
nual conference; El] Cortez 
Hotel, San Diego 

12-1I8S-NATIONAL LIBRARY 
WEEK 

13-14—CRTA state board of directors 
meeting; Sacramento 

13-16—Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, NEA; national 
convention; Seattle, Wash. 



















HOW TRIPPINGLY... 
(Continued from page 21) 






analogy employed by many instruc- 
tors at this point is not entirely valid. 
They cite the case of the ballerina or 
the concert pianist who, although 
generously endowed by nature with 
certain requisite attributes, would 
not have attained such great skill 
without training and practice. Talent 
without work is only raw unfin- 
ished material. This much of their 
| argument must be granted; however, 
} skill in dancing or keyboard perform- 
ance per se is the object of the train- 
ing regimen. Training in articulation 
has the goal of improving the vehi- 
cle so that our thinking may be the 
better conveyed, not so that we may 
go through life attracting attention 
to our pear-shaped vowels and 
popped plosives! The rejoinder here 
might be that the ballerina and the 
pianist also use their respective artis- 
tty to interpret specific ideas and 
emotions. Yet the performance is still 
their main goal while voice training 
is but the development of a tool for 
effective communication in every life 
activity involving speech. 

Cor stantin Stanislavsky, for many 
ne director of the Moscow Art 
, told his students that there 
improvement without the op- 
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ID19 and DS 19 


CITROEN 


CITROEN —one cf the world’s greatest auto- 
motive names offers the most convenient way to 
see Europe. 


ORDER YOUR CITROEN HERE, and a brand 
new car (complete with all necessary travel and 
touring documents) is delivered to you in 
Europe direct from the factory. 


CITROEN GIVES ALL THE ADVANTAGES: 
A new car, with a choice of using either the 
Factory Repurchase Plan, the All-Inclusive 
Finance Plan, or taking it back to the States 
for further savings. Either way you go farther 
for less in your own Citroen. 


CITROEN invites you to write to the factory 
office for a Free Color Overseas Delivery Booklet 
describing the different car models. 





CAMPUS BEACH 










courses. 








phasis on courses for teachers. 








Community of Santa Barbara offers 
rich program of cultural activities. 














Credential Programs: 
Kindergarten-Primary Junior High 
General Secondary 


Special secondaries 


Elementary 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Institute in Marine Science, supported by No- 
tional Science Foundation. 


Field Training in Archaeology, full time pro- 
gram using nearby prehistoric Indian site. Four 
units. 


@ Courses include a wide variety of offerings in all departments of instruction with em- 

















DYNA 
PANHARD 


One of the world’s greatest automotive 
names has a car for every budget! 


CITROEN HAS A CAR FOR EVERYONE: 


ID 19 and DS 19: Four Door, 5 Seater. The 
world’s safest cars, the best for European roads. 
Equipped with Air Suspension for the finest 
riding comfort. Reclining seats. Extra-large 
trunk. The DS 19 also features Power Steering, 
Power Brakes, Automatic Clutch and Shift. 


DYNA: Fast, economical, with the famous Air- 
Cooled Engine. Ample luggage capacity. 


2 CV: The most economical Four-Door, 4 Seater. 
Lowest initial cost, and 50 miles per gallon. 
Practically indestructible. 


Write today for your reservation. 


CITROEN CARS corPorRATION 


8423 WILSHIRE BLVD., DEPT.CTA-3, 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA, OLive 3-4745 


SUMMER SESSION 


in Santa Barbara 


June 22 — July 31 
(six weeks) 


The Campus-by-the-Sea 


UNIVERSITY of CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 


An expanded Summer Session is scheduled for 1959—20% increase in the number of 


@ Campus beach, pool, recreational facilities open to students and their families. 


FPeseseee ese ese esse eee ee Se Se SSeS SSS 
Summer Session Director 
University of Calif., Santa Barbara 
Goleta, Calif. 


Please send 1959 Summer Session Bul- 
letin to: 


(IN. in OE Dawa eee ea 


Cae Ia hss te swacsasaagn cess 
[] Also send housing information. 
(Coupon may be pasted on postcard) 
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UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA | 
SUMMER SESSION—1959 


IN FRIENDLY, HEALTHFUL TUCSON 


TUCSON-—A modern but historic city, founded 
in 1776 as a Spanish Presido. 

ROMANTIC NOGALES-—70 miles to the gate- 
way to Mexico's West Coast Highway. 

MOUNT LEMMON-an hour's scenic drive 
from the campus leads to the beautiful 
pine forests of this famous mountain resort 
at an altitude of 9,000 feet. 

ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM—Myriad exhibits 
of the Southwest, beautifully displayed. 

ARIZONA-SONORA DESERT MUSEUM-—desert 
flora and fauna in natural settings. 

UNIVERSITY ART GALLERIES—Kress Collec- 
tion of Renaissance Art and excellent 
shows of contemporary work. 


Two Five-Week Sessions—on the 
Campus in Tucson 


June 8-July 11; July 13-August 15 
Special Programs — June 22 or 


June 29-July 11. 
317 Courses in 41 Fields of Study 


SPECIAL TOURS: 

Humanities Study Tour of Evrope—50-day 
tour of seven countries by air—six units of 
credit—conducted by Albert Gegenheimer, 
Ph.D., Professor of English and Chairman 
of the University Faculty—$1,445.00. 

History of Mexico—10 days of lectures on the 
campus followed by 24-day visit of his- 
toric sites—six units of credit—conducted by 
Russell C. Ewing, Ph.D., Professor and 
Head of the Department of History and 
Political Science—$465.00 including dorm- 
itory in Tucson. 

Architecture of Mexico—A 14-day trek 
through Mexico—‘for men"’ viewing old 
and new architecture and a design project 
on the campus following the tour—five 
units of credit—conducted by Sidney Little, 
M. Arch, Dean of the College of Fine Arts 
and Head of the Department of Architec- 
ture, and Gordon Heck, M.A., Associate 
Professor of Architecture—$365.00 includ- 
ing dormitory. 

Guadalajara Summer School—Guadalajara, 
Mexico—A bilingual summer school spon- 
sored by the University of Arizona in co- 
Operation with members of the faculty of 
Stanford University, June 29-August 7. 

Prescott Summer Program—at Prescott, Ari- 
zona—mile high city in the pines—courses 
for 1959 high school graduates and the 
general public—June 22-July 25. 

12 Notable Workshops on the campus — 
visiting specialists of national reputation. 


ALL SUMMER SESSION LIVING AND 
ACTIVITIES IN AIR CONDITIONED 
BUILDINGS 
Write: DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 





portunity for self-inspection. Lord 
Chesterfield tendered similar advice 
in a letter to his son, urging him to 
“.. beg of any friend you converse 
with to remind and stop you, if you 
ever fall into a rapid and unintelligi- 
ble mutter.” The advice of these men 
is still pertinent. Criticism by the 
teacher, parents, and other qualified 
adults should be helpful, but the stu- 
dent must realize that only he can do 
the hard work needed to revise his 
language habits. Wire and tape re- 
cordings can provide frequent check- 


WAKE UP AND READ 
(Continued from page 13) 





ulty members being acquainted with 
materials available in their own 
fields. John Wetzler, librarian at 
Bakersfield junior college, stressed 
the importance of the use of bibliog- 
raphies. 

Mr. Onstatt and Dr. Bortolozzo 
both maintain that complete aca- 
demic freedom must be maintained 
for both students and faculty. 
Through intelligent assignments, stu- 
dents may be given the opportunity 
of acquiring knowledge on all sides 
of current affairs. 

For the faculty member who 





ups on progress, as well as affo 
means for effective drill session: 
playing of an especially glaring 
many times may so disgust th 
dent that he will determine + 
prove at all cost. 

The enthusiastic teacher «med 
only with such material as tha: rec. 
ommended in this brief articl may 
yet be of service. Surely our pronun- 
ciation and articulation fields are 
“white unto harvest.” Much can be 
done if we see the need and proffer 
our help. ok 
“wouldn’t have time” and for the rest 
of the school staff who “doesn’t have 
the know how,” the following steps 
are pertinent to better teaching in 
our schools: 

REQUIREMENTS FOR USING 
THE LIBRARY FOR BETTER 
INSTRUCTION 

A personal desire to give the very 
best to the career of teaching. 

Willingness to admit that there is 
always something new to learn. 

Respect for the opinions of authori- 
tative minds. 

Avid interest in both new and 
standard reference books. 

Basic knowledge of how to use a 
library. 





THESE CHANGING TIMES 


The rules listed below were posted on the bulletin board by a Manhattan 
elementary school principal in the year 1872: 


1. Teachers each day will fill lamps, clean chimneys and trim wicks. 
2. Each teacher will bring a bucket of water and a scuttle of coal for 


the day’s session. 


3. Make your pens carefully. You may whittle nibs for the individual 


tastes of your children. 


4. Men teachers may take one evening each week for courting purposes, 
or two evenings a week if they go to church regularly. 

5. After 10 hours in school the teachers should spend the remaining time 
reading the Bible or other good books. 

6. Women teachers who marry or engage in other unseemly conduct 


will be dismissed. 


7. Every teacher should lay aside from each pay a goodly sum of his 


earnings for his declining years so that he will not become a burden 


on society. 


8. Any teacher who smokes, uses liquor in any form, frequents pool 0 
public halls, or gets shaved in a barber shop will give good reason tt 
suspect his worth, intentions, integrity and honesty. 

9. The teacher who performs his labors faithfully and without fault fo 
five years will be given an increase of 25c per week in his pay pro 


viding the Board of Education approves. 
—Reprinted from “Teleparent,” bulletin of the Pedro Valley Parent-Teache:s Ass 


| ciation, San Mateo county. 
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” High Lights of the 1959 Revision 
> rest e 656 ARTICLES — ADDED, REVISED, OR REWRITTEN 
hav 
a e 1,388 NEW PICTURES, MAPS, GRAPHS, AND DRAWINGS — 942 IN COLOR 
1g in e 2,810 NEW, REWRITTEN, OR REVISED PAGES 
NG 
R 
. very Meet 1959’s Teaching Challenges with Compton’s 
ere is TOTALLY UP-TO-DATE MATERIALS 
Of course there is a new treatment of Alaska as the 
thori- 49th state, with colorful pictures, new maps, graphs, and 
rewritten text. To get Alaska into the Union, Compton 
editors redesigned 230 maps and graphs and created 82 
y and new ones. 506 pages were changed to make all other states 
and related articles consistent with the required current 
social studies needs for teaching Alaska, the states, and 
use a the United States. 
In addition, you will find rewritten, newly illustrated 
= oe articles on North American countries including Canada, 
United States, Mexico, and Central America. The revised 
article North America serves as the capstone to this great 
area of revision. 
In every important area, including biographies, cities, 
rattan countries, the fine arts, homemaking, and citizenship, 
Compton editors and artists have created fresh new illus- 
«ks trations, and prepared new interpretations based on the 
WICKS. recent findings of scholars in all fields. 
oal for For example, in science, you will find a completely 
rewritten, newly illustrated article on Space Travel. More 
ividual than 40 related articles in the field of space study were 
Ividu completely updated and made more useful for all grades. 
Naturally, the International Geophysical Year findings 
Irposes. and research are completely reviewed. 
Important cities, to name a few, such as Detroit, Balti- 
; more, New York, Jerusalem, Toronto, and Quebec, received 
ng time new treatment, as did such tension spots as Lebanon, 
Arabia, and Syria. 
conduct matin 
n of his FREE OFFER 
burden For complete reprint of the | 
1959 Compton article ALASKA } 
pool ol and a copy of our new teacher's | 
eason td unit on how to teach Alaska in i 
1959, mail coupon at once. | 
fa i ilt for | 
pay pro NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or j 
dur'.g vacation periods. Today’s pressing educational need for greater 
hor. -school co-operation opens up financially rewarding opportunities | 
hes Asso for COMPTON representatives. For full information, write to our ] 
I 
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Mr 4arold Austell. 


F.E. OMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Iilinols 


Si ow Greater Increases in Pupil Achievement 
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EASY-TO-USE FACT FINDERS 


The Easy Reference Fact-Index locates immediately the 
wealth of specific information, pictures, maps, and 
graphs in Compton’s. 


The Reference-Outlines organize all the material on ma- 
jor topics for pupil study and teacher preparation. 


Compton’s Cross References guide the pupil and the 
teacher to related information in other articles. 


Compton’s Bibliographies lead the pupil to additional 
books usually found in the local library. 


A Reading Guide and Interest-Questions at the front of 
each Compton volume give direction to reading and 
stimulate discussion. 


CLASSROOM-TESTED TEACHING AIDS 


“How to Use the Encyclopedia” is a 56-frame filmstrip in 
full color which provides a quick, easy way to teach the 
use of the encyclopedia. 


Elementary-School Units and Guides, based on successful 
classroom planning with Compton’s, are adaptable to 
any type of situation. 


“Compton's at Work in the Classroom” contains dozens 
of examples of how teachers have capitalized on the 
fourfold value of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
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/ 
F. E. Compton & Company iv 
1000 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 







Send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your unit 
“Alaska” and a reprint of the article Alaska. 
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Ability to include the library ma- 
terial in classroom lectures and in- 
structions. 

Dependence on help from a library 
specialist. 

Cooperative spirit of the librarian 
to keep the faculty up-to-date on re- 
sources and new acquisitions. 

Willingness on the part of the fac- 
ulty member to assist in the selection 
of books to be in the library. 





mendous Value! 









SMART VITAMIN BUYERS! |f 
Here's Positive PROOF You Can | 


SAVE MONEY &: 


on America’s Greatest HIGH-POTENCY " 


VITAMIN- MINERAL ; 
FORMULA 


No Vitamin Product Anywhere .. .« 
AND WE MEAN ANYWHERE... 
Comes Even Close to this Tre- 


Try FRESHLY-PACKED, Guaranteed-Potency 
OPTIMS today, at a cost of only $2.75—not for 
the usual 30-day supply—but for a complete 100- 
DAY SUPPLY—one a day gives you the massive 


STEPS TO BE TAKEN FOR 
BETTER LIBRARY USAGE 

Establishing of separate school and 
professional libraries. 

Personal time schedule for using 
the materials available. 

Appointment of a librarian who is 
genuinely interested in helping stu- 
dents and faculty members use books 
and libraries. 

Sufficient funds to provide the li- 


STUNT Doctors’ Way* 
And Cut Costs 30% to 
60% at Vitamin-Quota 


potencies shown below! VITAMIN A RED VIT. B.. 
OPTIMS = NUTRITIVE 1007000 Units 2 
SUPPLIES FACTORS 250 for... $1.78 | 250 for 
IN A SINGLE CAPSULE gg lg 
Each OPTIMS Capsule Contains: = = ~— ff 100 for......$1.45 | 100 for...... 34. 
21 VITAMINS 12 MINERALS ff 4°Utor..... ee 
Vitamin A 15,000 Units tron 30 Mg. 1,000 for $12.00 | 1,000 for .. .$16.50 
Vitamin D 1,500 Units lodine 0.1 Mg. 
Vitamin E 5 Int'l Units Calcium 75 Mg. VITAMIN B, 
Vitamin B-1 10 Mg. Phosphorus 58 Mg. 
Vitamin B-2 5 Mg. Magnesium 5 Mo. £§ 250 for...... 
Niacinamide 40 Mg. Copper 1 Mg. 
Vitamin C 100 Mg. Potassium 1 Mg. 
Vitamin B-6 0.5 Mg. Manganese 1 Mg. 
Folic Acid 0.25 Mg. Zinc OSes. Banat, 
Vitamin K 0.1 Mg. Molybdenum 0.1Mg. Fy q90fr 
Vitamin B-12 5 Mcg. Cobalt 0.04 Mg. 
Choline 35 Mg. Nickel 0.04 Mg. 
Inostol 20 Mg. [Sanne Anes ti CCC 
Rutin 10 Mg. dl-Methionine was. Fea. | 9. 50 
Paba 10 Mg. Glutamic Acid 20 Mg. --$ 
Lemon Bioflavonoid I-Lysine 10 Mg. VITAMIN E 
Complex 10 Mg. Nucleic Acid 10 Mg. VITAMIN C 30 Int'l Units 
Calcium Betaine 5 Mg. 100 for ...... $1.50 
Pantothenate 5 Mg. In @ Natural Base = ff 250for...... 250 for ......$ 
Biotin 5 Mcg. Containing: 1,000 for ... 
Hesperidin 200 Mcg. Brewer's Yeast 10 Mg. 50 Int'l Units 
Linoleic Acid 5 Mg. Liver Des. 10M. § 100 for ......; 100 for ...... $2.50 
Intrinsic Factor Conc. Soy Bean Lecithin 10Mg. § 250for...... 250 for ......$5. 
1/50 U.S.P. Unit Rose Hips Extract 10 Mg. 1,000 for .. .$18.25 


COMPARE OPTIMS with any food supplement you have 


ever used and SEE HOW MUCH MONEY YOU 
100 Capsules, $2.75 
250 Capsules, $6.25 


500 Capsules, $11.75 
1,000 Capsules, $22.00 


100 Int'l Units 
100 for ......$3.35 
250 fer ....+. 
1,000 for .. .$27. 00 


500 . 
100 fer ..... 
250 for ..... 
1,000 for .. .$11. rr) 


SAVE! 


For over 36 years, Vitamin-Quota has Saved Money for Doctors, Hospitals and over 2,250,000 
families, coast-to-coast. BUY IN CONFIDENCE! All orders supervised by Qualified Pharmacists. 
Vitamins Listed are Sold Only at the Address Below. Order C.O.D. or save all charges by sending 
check or money order. We pay all postage. MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 


36th Annivercory WITAMIN-QUOTA 1922-1959 


Prescription Specialists and one of the world's largest distributors of Vitamins. 


Dept. L-316, 1125 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 





Sales in Calif. add 4% to total of order. 











' corner of the 3x5 index card in the 





brary with basic and contemp: rary 
reading materials. 

Sufficient clerical help for faculty 
and librarians to take care of ni:mer- 
ous clerical items. 

Orientation of faculty and stucents 
to use of books and libraries. 

Inclusion of “Use of the Library” 
in audio-visual courses now required 
for California teachers. 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE BASIC 
TOOLS OF EVERY LIBRARY 

Card catalogue: The index to all 
the books in the library which is ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order and in- 
cludes names of authors, titles of 
books, and subject matter of mate- 
rials. 

Classification number: The num- 
ber which appears in the left hand 











card catalogue and on the spines of 
the books arranged in numerical 
order on library shelves. 

Bibliographic tools: Lists of books 
such as Cumulative Book Index, by 
subject matter, publication or classi- 
fication number. 

Standard references: Books which 
are basic informational sources for 
general or particular subjects. 

Periodical indexes: Lists of pub- 
lished magazine articles, such as 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, 
arranged by author, title, and subject 
in alphabetical form. 

Reviewing tools: Reviews and an- 
notations on new books, such as Book 
Review Digest. 

EXPECTED TEACHING 
RESULTS FROM USE OF 
THE LIBRARY 

More authoritative information. 

Lectures and discussions that are 
more interesting and alive. 

Better educated students. 

A thorough knowledge of research 
materials. 

Orientation of students in the use 
of books and libraries and subse- 
quent value in intellectual explora- 
tion after school. 

“Wouldn’t have time to use the 
library” instructors should remember 
the motto for National Library Week, 
April 12-18, “WAKE UP AND 
READ.” Remember a teacher is not 
a teacher, nor a student a stuclent, 
who is content with printed paves of 
the textbook. wk 
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These are wonderful e | a 
NEW teaching tools... = 
and you can put them to work 
in your classroom TODAY 


¢ e 
f $ 


* 


LASSROOM 


MATERIALS 


The first fully-coordinated Audio-Visual-Literary 
Materials for the self-contained classroom... 
lessons to SEE, HEAR and READ. 


These new correlated materials combine three media— 
View- Master three-dimension pictures, illustrated 
readers and dramatized records covering accepted 
study course areas. 


Sawyer’s Correlated Classroom Materials are 
inexpensive. They are versatile and flexible, easy and 
practical to use in an almost infinite variety of 
classroom applications. They provide an effective 
motivational tool for teaching subject matter and 
reading skills to classroom groups, yet at the same time 
they ailow for individual differences in learning rate 
and are ideal aids to home study and self help. 


We urge you to write today—just fill in the coupon 
below—for a colorful free brochure on these new 
classroom materials. 


oT AS A SY A A LY A A ES eR SS LS A 


Dept. CM : 
Sawyer’s Inc., P.O. Box 490, Portland 7, Ore. 


Please send free literature on Sawyer’s Correlated Classroom 
Materials, to: 


Name. 
me eee 
ec ROE BL LEIDER AA TEL ga SA 
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FLYING COLLEGE 


SEASON SUMMER TOURS 


. Around the World $2099 
. South America 
. Middle East 
. Europe (3 tours) 
. Africa 
Russia 


Write to: PROF. H. E. TARBELL 
51 North Third St. 


EUROPE BY SHIP 


TOUR A: Sail June 20 from S.F. via Panama. 
Then five weeks in Europe visiting nine coun- 
tries by de luxe motorcoach. Return by sea 
or air for only $1395, S.F. to S.F. 


TOUR B: Sail June 18 in lovely HOMERIC 
from Montreal. Then seven weeks in Europe 
visiting nine countries by de luxe motor- 
coach. Return by sea to Quebec Aug. 21 for 
only $1195. 


ASK FOR FREE FOLDERS ON THESE 
AND FAR EAST TOUR FROM $1295 


Gilton Tours se on 


Easton |, Pa. 


I cannot tellalie...” 


ii 


ENJOY EXTRA CARE AT 
NO EXTRA FARE 
ON UNITED AIR LINES 


For summer session travel... RESEARCH ... 


(Continued from page 24) 


ings caused by the exaggerated in- 
plications of the word itself, he will 
discover that he is qualified, with 
some instruction, to carry on studies 
that can be of immense value to his } 


field and highly stimulati im- 
From Columbia to Stanford or the University of Hawaii... . lf ann Siypny enemaiing to ite 


United Air Lines can offer you a choice of luxurious Red 
Carpet* Service or low-cost Air Coach Mainliner® flights to 
the nation’s leading universities. 


There is no question but what 
there are wide differences in the na- 
ture of projects that might be at- 


Add to this... convenient schedules... radar on every 
plane... captains who average 3 million miles of experience 
...a personal effort on the part of every United employee to 
add to your comfort and enjoyment. 


For you it adds up to extra care at no extra fare. 


Get full information from your travel agent. Or write to 
the United Air Lines office nearest you. Convenient “fly now 


— pay later” plan available. 


* Red Carpet is a service mark owned and used by United Air Lines, Inc. 


FOR EXTRA CARE AT THE REGULAR FARE— 
FLY UNITED, THE RADAR AIRLINE 


; 


Tite es) 


tempted. Some are immense, time- 
consuming, expensive and complex, 
such as Terman’s studies of genius, 
while others might be (and many are)) 
very limited in scope and focused on ff 
a very small but nonetheless impor- 
tant problem, inexpensively conduct- 
ed by two teachers working across 
the hall from each other. 

There is not a lot of difference be- 
tween the type of research one does, 
for example, in helping one’s little 
boy fly a kite and the more formal 
research that each of us should be 
doing in his professional area. Nor is 
there much difference between tr- 
ing out a few ideas in baking a cake, 
building a dog-house, or purchasing 
a new home, and formal research. 
About the only difference is a matter 
of following a few rules of the game, 
each of which was arrived at for good 
reason. 

A problem is discovered (your son 
wants help flying the kite); the prob- 
lem is defined (what kind of 
where should we fly it, what are 
weather conditions, mat 
needed, etc.): some hypothetica: 
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BE THRIFTY 
Cover your books with HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 












It is a recognized fact that if one wishes to get maximum service from 


textbooks, BOOK COVERS are an absolute necessity—and HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS are recognized as the Standard for Quality. 

— They are made of material designed to withstand the wear and rough 
usage incidental to classroom use. 
They will prolong the life of the books from one to three years. 

d im- 

gio Get the HOLDEN Habit — It Pays! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. SPRINGFIELD 1, MASS. 





SOUTH 
SEA 
CRUISE 


6 Glorious Weeks 
aboard a luxury liner 

















visit Tahiti, 
New Zealand, 
Australia, Fiji, 





Samoa and 


Hawaii 


ALL FIRST CLASS ACCOMMODATIONS 
COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 


















PAL aL SUL ath 
A ae a 
Comfortable, commodious lounges 

ducted by University of Southern California ah a A dh hh al a 


:ximum of 6 graduate credits (applicable to advanced degrees and dbdehicibaael eatheatea 
ertification requirements) OCC Lec 


SUMMER SESSION AT SEA 


matter 
f zame, 
T good 


riculum — Education, International Relations, Political Science, VP mar ae) oe ny 


Anthropology, Geography 
f— Distinguished resident & visiting professors from USC Faculty FOR YOUR MOST ENCHANTING TRIP EVER... fill out the coupon call or 
----—: At IN tt li is chalga i th ia, cit csnlie dei a agpantin aie ieee 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION-Southern Section HUntley 2-5660 
1125 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
























nique travel adventure offering the many pleasures of a South Seas 
se combined with a distinct educational experience, this study 
se provides: 
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wor son nple time for pleasure Please check appropriate square or squares 
_ portunity for leadership training Enclosed is my check for $100 assuring me of priority in selecting room accom- 
yrob- ‘ograms planned by various Ministries of Education modations. | understand detailed information will follow. 
kit ome tax deductions for University Requirements which reduce | am interested in the study-cruise. Please send more detailed information 
t 1té, t cost of the cruise All applicants please check appropriate square below: 








‘ { : | intend to register for university credits (specify 4 or 6 units) - 
1 - ° aaa by utilizing group occupancy in deluxe Although | intend to make the cruise, | am not interested in university credit 
t pe date: departure return Name Easice 2 Telephone __ , 2 
ais San Francisco — June 21 San Francisco — August 2 ce seer cmmanimneittiedamas “ 7 
eer Los Angeles —June 22 
S ! * : 
rates $1035 to $1995 (price dependent on type of room accommodation Travel loans are available from Credit Union, 





selected) plus university registration at approximately $20 per unit CTA-Southern Section 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC. 


Member: Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, Association of Texas Colleges; 
accredited by the Texas Education Agency. 


JULY 15 TO AUGUST 25, 1959 


Intensive courses in Spanish and English Lan- 
guages, Economics, History and Sociology, Ge 
raphy, Folklore and Arts, Spanish and Latin 
American Literature.—Courses in Spanish ne 
for junior and senior students in High School. 


INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
For illustrated literature: 


ESCUELA DE VERANO Y DE EXTENSION 


Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N.L., México 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


sponsored by 
University of Arizona 
in co-operation with professors from 
Stanford University 
University of California 
and Guadalajara, Mexico 


This six-weeks program (June 29- 
Aug. 7) offers courses in art, folklore, 
geography, history, language, and 
literature. $233 covers tuition, board 
& room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box 
K, Stanford University, Calif. 


BETTER BOOKS 
for BETTER TEACHING 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH 
YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 


Nicoll 


* Foster °* Bolton 


HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


Introductory Social Studies 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


Roth 


aay 


Hobbs 


ener AM Ora World History 


~ through the Age MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton 


* Roth 


American History 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger 


McLemore 


American Government 


GOVERNMENT IN THE | 
UNITED STATES | 


Flick 


Smith 


Write for Free Presidents Wall Chart 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives p=: 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


e RIVER FOREST, Wu 
_@ SUMMIT, N. J. ‘ 
© PALO ALTO, CALIF 


@ ATLANTA, GA. 


clusions are drawn (“It’s too 
today, son, I’m sure it won't 

let’s watch T.V.” or “Well ; 
long tail and strong string and 
of room, then it may fly.”); the 
dure is followed and the kite { 
doesn't fly. 


In the latter case the steps 
procedure are repeated, with tlie 
stitution of just one factor, othe 
maining constant (“Too much tail.” 
until success crowns father’s an:] son’s 
efforts. Then the neighbor, whose son 
wishes to fly his kite, is given instruc. 
tions based on discoveries made, and 
the final step of the research project 
is completed: publishing the results, 


The teacher who is interested in 
carrying on research and in develop. 
ing research habits in his pupils (and 
all teachers should be interested) has 
some resources that will help prepare 
him for this interesting and vital 
phase of his work. College courses in 
methods of research naturally sug. 
gest themselves as a means of pro- 
viding the necessary background. 
There are books and other resources 
for preparing to teach, and do, re- 
search. Just talking to others who 
have attempted research projects will 
motivate and educate. 


Methods of research are normal 
and natural processes that man uses 
almost daily. From one point of view, 
the ability and inclination to do re- 
search may be one of the real differ- 
ences between man and the lower 
animals. (Kohler’s apes, their jointed 
sticks, and the hanging bunch of ba- 
nanas perhaps to the contrary.) 


Fortunately, children haven't had 
time to be conditioned against the 
word “research”. In many instances 
they have developed real admiration 
for those who do research, and are 
anxious to try their hand at something 
so designated. 


Children should be made aware 
that civilized living requires re- 
search; that progress personally and 
sociologically demands researc}; that 
the natural inclination to solv« prob- 
lems requires only the applica’ ion of 
certain established methods in order 
for it to become research, and. in be- 
coming research, to benefit thers 
beyond the scope of one’s ov 
sonal problems. 
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Wit! boys and girls from kinder- 
garten ‘hrough high school there is 
hardly ny need to search for prob- 
lems t' investigate. The world is be- 
fore thm and their minds are filled 
with questions about it. No need to 
“select a problem,” for inquisitive 
young people propose more than can 
be studied. 

When motivation, direction, and 
instruction are provided by the 
teacher, basic scientific attitudes and 
sound methods of investigation may 
be taught children. But the research 
approach is not learned in one lesson 
any more than democratic living may 
be learned in one lesson: both must 
start early with the simple and easily 
understood concepts, moving to the 
complex through a regular progres- 
sion of steps. 


The kindergarten group does its 
research on the problem of setting up 
proper conditions for their several 
turtles; fifth graders have a small in- 


' cubator and are studying the hatch- 


ing times of selected types of eggs; 
eighth graders are doing some re- 
search on local weather conditions 
and their effects on the behavior of 
children their own ages; high school 
students in history classes are pursu- 
ing a study to find out who, of the 
great men of history, are known to 
present-day community leaders. 


All along the line wherever the 
“unit” approach to teaching is in ef- 
fect, using as it does the broad and 
many-sided study of a major topic, 
research methods are being used, 
even though these may be primarily 
library research. Here, teacher and 
children are learning in the most na- 
tural problem-solving manner to ap- 
ply the methods of research to their 
work... and perhaps to problems in 
their own lives. 


At a time when we are trying to 
meet individual differences in scho- 
lastic ability and interests of children, 
nothing is more useful in accomplish- 
ing this than the application of re- 
search methods to their instruction. 
Workin: individually, or in commit- 
tees, a ademically talented pupils 
may piirsue research projects grow- 
Ing ou: of special interests, or devel- 
oping om needs in the classroom. 
In doi = so they follow the basic 
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To prepare , 
today’s elementary pupils for | 
tomorrow’s Secondary Mathematics: fg) 


SEEING THROUGH 


ARITHMETIC aul 
Grades 3-6 { 


breaks through the wall 
of tradition with 


innovations that 
bring understanding 
of mathematics to 
all children. 


For descriptive materials 
write to 


Scott, Foresman & Company %?,Caiforua dvenze 


RAL ARTS TION 
EDUCA 
* TEACHET NCE EDUCATION 


1959 Summer Sessions 


ampus of = 


on the beautiful c CIFIC 
OF THE PA 
Oh 4, CALIFORNIA 
PROFESSORS 


Dean of the 
College of the Pacific, 





University of Oregon 
Oregon State College 
Oregon College of Education Monmouth 
Portland Summer Session 
Eastern Oregon College 

Southern Oregon College 


For Catalogs and detailed information 


SUMMER SESSIONS, ROOM 59 


Oregon State System of Higher Education 
1633 S. W. Park, Portland, Oregon 


Authorized by the OREGON STATE 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Hawaii Summer 


Please send full 
information on Hawaii 
| Summer Program to: 





TO 


OREGON 









... FOR SUMMER STUDY IN 


1959 


You're invited to Oregon’s 100th 
birthday party while you share the 
rich summer educational offerings 
of the state’s six scenic campuses. 
Centennial-keyed special cultural 
activities are scheduled in all educa- 


Eugene 


tional areas, Courses, special work- 
Corvallis 


shops and seminars are available to 
graduate, undergraduate and spe- 


Portland 
La Grande cial students. 
Ashland The Centennial celebration is the 


icing on the tempting vacation dish 
Oregon always offers. Ocean 
beaches, mountains, lakes and riv- 
ers beckon you. 

Education, entertainment, excite- 
ment are yours in Oregon this 
summer! 


-- ~*For Summer Session 


0 et AR Ae 





Here’s a complete 6 week Hawaiian vacation 
that costs you less than a summer at home! 


Enjoy a summer of travel and fun...a full six week program...at 
the exciting Summer Session in Hawaii. You'll have Island trips, 
dinner dances, beach parties, luaus...share the companionship of 
interesting men and women from all over the world. And, a wide 
choice of courses is available from a distinguished visiting faculty 
at the University of Hawaii's famous Summer School. 

The cost is low (tax deductible when obtaining in-service credits ). 
You get 6 weeks of exciting living at a famous Waikiki Beach hotel 
plus planned social and leisure events plus round trip transporta- 
tion...all for $569! That's less than you might spend for a summer 
at home: 

Leave for Honolulu June 12 by ship or June 21 by air. Return 
August 3. But we urge you to act now. Mail coupon for 1959 Bul- 
letin and Application to Dr. R. E. Cralle, University Study Tour to 
Hawaii, 2275 Mission Street, San Francisco 10. 


Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director 
University Study Tour to Hawaii 
2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California 






Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
ANA: . 
School cca el eagle C76 












methods of research and repor heir 
findings to the rest of their — sup, 
both orally and in writing. St: ‘ents 
of all levels of ability, in fact,\ {1 be 
able to find appropriate types f re. 
search projects to fit their a’ \ities 
and interests, even as some m: » find 
it necessary to participate lon er ip 
the regular types of group i: :truc- 
tion. 

Research is not a bad word. |t is a 
way of life for normally intelligent 
human beings. The more skillful 
more people can become in the ap- 
plication of research methods to their 
personal and professional lives the 
more productive they will be. Only 
as teachers understand and use the 
methods of research and are capable 
of teaching their pupils in its phi- 
losophy and use, can improvement in 
people and their way of life be as- 
sured. wk 





Jim Patt er sen 


“Class, I have a film I know you 
will all enjoy.” 








A section on audio-visual aids for the classroom, 
conducted by H. Barret Patton, San Jose. 


BILL ALLEN APPOINTED 
TV CONSULTANT 
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The growing need for a special state f pictur. 


consultant in educational television, to fa 


sales t 


cilitate preparation of a statement of basi¢ for mo, 


policy and guiding principles for guidance 
of officials of the state department o! educa- 
tion, led to appointment of Dr. Wi! iam H. 
Allen, former editor of Audio-Visz .’ Com- 


Se? 


BUR 
tax, 


Sei 


munication Review, a publicatior of thefAMI 
Department of Audio-Visual Instr’ tion pain: 


the NEA. He will summarize fin: ogs i 


educational television research, cor Tf withh Sold 
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heir leaders. educational television throughout These excellent study prints are on heavy College of Education; Bailey Films, Inc., 
up, Califor and prepare a basic statement | jumbo postcard stock, satin varnished, with 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28. 
ents | for the * iction of and possible subsequent | rounded comers. PRINT WITH A BRAYER reveals a 
tI be adoptic OY See Cae eer Oe Clee unique method of creating exciting designs. 
. tion. oe , Variations are obtained by rolling the 
. 7 Dr. 4''en’s years of experience as a PRINT WITH A BRAYER. Film: 8 min., brayer over small objects on the paper, by 
lities — teacher, «s a county audio-visual director, Color $75; Rent $4.; suitable for classes drawing with various objects directly on 
find } as coord:nator of the Extension Division on any grade level, and to all groups the brayer, experimenting with differences 
er in Television Operation at the University of interested in pattern design; produced in pressure and movement, and using a 
t Wisconsin, qualify him for this assignment. by Reino Randall of Central Washington — variety of colored inks. 
Tuc- — His recent special review of audio-visual 
communication research for the U. S. Office 
[tisa | of Education under Title VII of the Na- 
ligent tional Defense Education Act of 1958, was 
ilful | exceptionally valuable contribution. 
County and city superintendents of 
- > schools, presidents of accredited institu- 
) their tions, presidents of junior colleges, and 
»s the audio-visual personnel will be contacted by 
Only } Dr. Allen in the near future relative to 
se the educational television developments in 
bl their areas. Dr. Allen’s work will be con- ew HORIZO Pv 
ipa 1 ducted in close cooperation with the divi- CAEL 
s phi- © sion of state colleges and teacher education, we hope proves helpful 
ent in | the division of public school administration, 
be as- } and other appropriate divisions of the de- 
de | Partment of education, fag Es eter 
UNITED NATIONS FILM CATALOG 
Persons interested in obtaining a list’ of At last, : EI 
United Nations rental or purchase films (16 om ie : 
mm., of course) may write to William M. for classro le IE iB iz j 
Dennis Film Libraries, 2506% West 7th St., , Pigg 2 | 
_ Los Angeles 5. Applications for television teachers, this iE iF EE 
eat ) showings should be addressed to Opera- nlite, iE OE ls ic: 
A | tions and Facilities Service, Room 845, Of- up to date i I Ie i 
w? fice of Public Information, United Nations, 
ies NEW MAP OF ALASKA 
==> | CITY OF GOLD: FILM: 23 min.; B&W , “ 
$130; High Schools, College, Adults; This new 28 x 27" Jeppesen Color Relief Map of Alaska at 25¢ 
Patterson McGraw-Hill; Photo & Sound Co., 116 to teachers—fills big need. Only Alaskan map with three- 
_— Natoma St., San Francisco 5. dimensional look, marginal index of geographic and cultural 
J CITY OF GOLD compresses into a few names for quick, easy locating—also on map side thumbnail story 
minutes the story of the life and death of and history—in addition, Teaching Guide by geographer 
___—F the last major gold rush, the story of the ina Cullom Robertson so well known in social studies field. 
frenzied stampede into the Klondike in the 
a. —. and “fn a a iy the Suddenly faced with Alaska’s routes—has historical facts of 
| awson City. ritten and nar- j Z 1 : 
Geel aed lw Goveneelionn Paste: Metis, new importance to our nation, Alaska’s development, also 


classroom, 
Jan Jose. 


film reconstructs scenes as they were when 


/men by the thousands flocked into this 


frozen frontier in search of their Eldorado, 
2,000 miles north of civilization. 


OUTSTANDINGLY BEAUTIFUL full- 
color study prints for fifth grade or older 
students, produced by Hubert A. Low- 
man, photographer, 3332 No. Corrida 
Dr., Covina, are available as follows: 


teachers need new map and in- 
formation at fingertips. State- 
hood changes our flag, number 
of seats in Congress, center of 
U.S. population—adds 2% 
times the size of the State of 
Texas for homesteading. 


THIS new Jeppesen Alaskan 
map in shaded relief, natural 






Robertson Teaching Guide that 
correlates with map and has 24 
meaningful, practical projects 
with sources of free and inex- 
pensive materials. 


TO GET this 1959 MAP OF ALASKA, 
28 x 27” including TEACHING GUIDE 
send name, address and 25¢ to 
JEPPESEN AND CO. Box 9165, 





| ‘Set No. 4-WASHINGTON, D. C. 21 color—shows rivers, RRs, air Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colo. 
- a \1x14, $9.50 delivered, plus 4% 
yn. ° B Sales tax: | x ’ “ee - ‘ 
¥ chi ae ao.” plus tax; 50 ES OTTO SLOT LO 
guidance § Set 3—-HISTORICAL WILLIAMS- 
o! - BUR 2! pictures; $9.50 delivered, plus 
“ ie a. Home after a busy day, 
st'2: CO dei 2-LOS ANGELES, EARLY : " 
ir of the AMI “AN PERIOD. 14 watercolor see how quickly the lively, fresh 
rp: tion dipain’.. -, $8.50 plus tax — only 40 sets left. flavor of good, delicious 
nc ngs 1H Se: - 1—CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. 





Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives 
you a refreshing, little lift and the smooth, 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. 


©. T with Sold but reprinting may be made. 
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TRANS OCEAN 


“ae 


Group tours to 


HAWAII 
or the 
Drient 


tropical beauty of Hawaii—or the exotic 
mystery of the Orient. 


AIR LINES 


send coupon below to discover how 
easily you can have the trip of a 
dream. 


FREE FARE 


For Tour Conductor 


You can bring new excitement, new fun 
into your group. Free transportation for 
any group member who organizes and 
conducts a group of 15 or more persons on 
a holiday to Hawaii or the Orient—we'll 
help you. 


Now, low air fare to 
Hawaii, $99 
Hong Kong,* $430.68 


fares tourist class one-way on a round trip plus tax from 
California. 


*via connecting carrier at Okinawa. 


send this coupon today 


Transocean Air Lines 
Oakland International Airport, Oakland, Calif. 


Please send me information on how to organize a 
tour to Hawaii or the Orient. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


A scheduled supplemental air line 


EL CUMPLEANOS DE PEPITA. Film: 
16 min., Color, $150, 24-page illustrated 
guide 69c a copy, for classes in elemen- 
tary Spanish; International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Home environment of people of Patzcu- 

aro, Michoacan, Mexico, on the occasion of 

a birthday excursion by Pepita and her 

father, with an intimate family fiesta, the 

traditional birthday song, “Las Mafanitas” 
and the breaking of the pinata by de- 


lighted small friends and neighb are 


features of this film. Narration ; 
understood and the guidebook, w: 
Carlos Castille, Ph.D., University 
cago, provides the student of the 
semester of first year Spanish wit! abun. 
dant marginal notes, exercises, a cc plete 
Spanish-English vocabulary. F + th. 
teacher it includes suggested techni: 
using film and text. 
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Chi- 
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Notes in the Margin Kise cane 1 


It’s a space-and-science age we're living 
in, and materials to help the science teacher 
do a better job become more and more 
important. Saturday Evening Post has made 
available reprints of an August 16, 1958 
article entitled, “The Coming Exploration 
in Space.” This is the ninth in the Post 
“Adventures of the Mind” Series. Packets 
of the reprints are sent to all principals’ 
offices, and teachers can order up to 35 
copies of any reprint free of charge. If 
you haven’t seen the latest release, request 
it from the Educational Bureau at Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. 

Among numerous free materials for the 
science teacher are How to Teach Contem- 
porary Science Events, a resource unit based 
on the experimentation of 25 master sci- 
ence teachers. Request on letterhead from 
Allan Carpenter, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11. Also free is Missiles and Rockets 
Encyclopedia, 32 pages, full color, which 
will help teachers answer questions regard- 
ing basic information on space vehicles and 
rockets. Must also be requested on letter- 
head, from Revell, Inc., Venice, Calif. 

Not free, but of interest to science teach- 
ers are: Moon Trip, a simply-written book 
on a projected trip to the moon, written by 
two research scientists, presently employed 
in space research. Non-fiction, intended for 
readers in grades 4-6. By Nephew and 
Chester. Hardcover, $2.75, 63 pages. From 
Perc B. Sapsis, P.O. Box 165, Carmel. Also, 
Rays, Visible and Invisible, by Fred Rein- 
feld, presenting material from scientific 
sources on radiation, radar, solar, gamma 
and cosmic rays. Hardcover, 201 pages, 
$3.50. Published by Sterling Publishing 
Co., 419 - 4th Ave., New York 16. 

Convair, a division of General Dynamics 
Corporation, has made a booklet entitled 
Space Primer available to teachers free on 
single copy orders. The 72-page booklet 
offers explanations of such subjects as 
rocket propulsion, the motion of satellites, 
and ways in which man can reach the 
moon and planets. Write Convair-Astro- 
nautics, Dept. 120, P.O. Box 1128, San 
Diego. 

There is a new booklet from National 
Aviation Council containing suggestions 
for teachers of grades 1 through 3 on how 
the world of aviation may be integrated 
into regular classroom instruction. Costs 
50c. Ask for Aviation Units for the Primary 
Grades, from the Council at 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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New publications from the State Depart. f 
ment of Education in Sacramento include: 


—Trade and Industrial Education in Cali. 


fornia Public High Schools, prepared by Kar 


A. Thomte, Bureau of Industrial Education 
This is the report of the 1956-57 statewide 
study on the subject. Bulletin No. 13, Vol, 
XXVII. 

—California’s Teachers: Their Professional 


Qualifications, Experience and the Size o § 
Their Classes, 1956-57, prepared by the Bu-f 
reau of Education Research, Bulletin No.— 


10, Vol. XXVII. 
Here are publications from the U. § 


Office of Education, which should be or. 
dered from the Superintendent of Docu-ff 
ments, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash-§ 


ington 25, D.C.: 


—Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Highek 


Education, 1958: Institutional Data. Circular} 


No. 544, price 30c. 


—The Rural School Survey, Statistics of 
Public School Systems in 101 of the Most 
Rural Counties 1955-56. Circular No. 529, 
20c. 


—Studies in Comparative Education, 3 


bibliography of 1957 publications compiled 
by Kathryn G. Heath. Free. 
Publications from Teachers College, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Columbia University. 
include: 
—The High School Principal and Staff Plas 
for Program Improvement, by Paul M 


Mitchum. This is a publication in the Sec 
ondary School Administration Series edite(] 
by David B. Austin. Dr. Mitchum describef 
a cooperative procedure which has provedl 


successful, derived from daily practice in 
the field, and from the findings of recent 
researches. 103 pages, $1.25. 


—Improving Children’s Facility in Prob} 
lem Solving, by Alma Bingham. Dr. Bint 
ham has made a thorough search for ef 


amples of teachers and children developint 
competence in problem solving and show: 
the nature and importance of this dimer 
sion in education. 85 pages, $1. 


Education, by C. Eric Pearson. For elemet 
tary school classroom teachers who wat! 
to know more about directing their pupi! 
physical education activities. 12° page 
$1.50. 

—Observing and Recording the 3 
of Young Children, by Dorothy H 
and Virginia Stern. Written espe: 
teachers in the lower elementary g*. 
pages, $1. 
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ee 1959 SUMMER SESSION 

a June 15 — August 7 

<a Workshop on Alaska 

a August 10-14 
For Information write airmail: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
University of Alaska 

epart- Bf College, Alaska 
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Visit the most unusual places, as well as the 
famous highlights. 
Enjoy the finest entertainment at all of 
the great festivals. 
FIRST CLASS HOTELS—EXCELLENT MEALS! 
64 days—$1755 from west coast 
6 additional days for Sweden & Norway 
DREWES TOURS 
10804 Ashby Avenue, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 

to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for the 

young in spirit who want to be accompanied but not 

herded around. Also shorter trips: $724-$1,390. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box $ Pasadena, California 





REALLY SEE EUROPE 


... im my personal guided 7th 
Annual Tour. Festivals, Sights, 
a | in comfort, with 
friends. 8 countries plus Berlin. 
Russia opt. 6 units grad. study 
available. 44 days abroad, $995. 
Send for ‘‘Folder CT.” 

DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 

San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-CT. California 





' 





NEW LOOK” IN TRAVEL 


Complete! 
covering 
return, 


ly new kind of travel, flexible itineraries 
= EUROPE, educational projects, later 

iesired. Spec. oaoneons to Scandinavia, 
Yugosiavi: a, Near & Middle East. Grand Tour of 
Central Europe for only $898 via AIR FRANCE 
from N. Leaves West Coast June 14 and 28. 
DR. BERG'S EDUCATIONAL TOURS TO EUROPE 
Saint Mary’s College, California 


-_.... 


Fre a ato WRITERS 


k ‘ng a book publisher 





oe t-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 

br P h your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
_ ivertising, publicity and promotion. 
re¢ torial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-3 

Xpo: ion Press /-386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


An annual Dorothy Canfield Fisher Li- 
brary Award, valued at $5,000, will be 
given to a library selected by Book-of-the- 
Month Club, with advice and cooperation 
of the American Library Association. Pref- 
erence will be given to libraries in small 
communities. Details of selection will be 
announced later. 

Librarians will also be interested in The 
Bulletin of the Center of Children’s Books, 
available for subscription at $4.50 a year 
from University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37. Each issue con- 
tains approximately 100 reviews of current 
books, analyzed and evaluated for use by 
children. 

The proceedings of the Twenty-first An- 
nual Conference on Reading, held at Uni- 
versity of Chicago, have been published in 
a 208-page volume entitled Evaluation of 
Reading. Compiled and edited by Helen M. 
Robinson, the book contains contributions 
from Ralph W. Tyler, George D. Spache 
and others. $3.50 from University of Chi- 
cago Press. 

Guiding Growth in Written Expression, 
Vol. Ill, is the fifth title in this series of 
language arts supplements to Educating the 
Children of Los Angeles County: A Course 
of Study for Elementary Schools. The vol- 
ume describes ways of guiding children’s 
growth in written expression in the upper 
grades. 165 pages. 

National Council of Teachers of English 
has made available a portfolio called 
Writing, containing twelve articles which 
represent the best approaches to the sub- 
ject of high school writing. Cost is $1 a 
copy from the Council at 704 S. 6th Street, 
Champaign, Illinois. 

Education and Freedom, the new book by 
Vice Admiral H. G. Rickover, published 
January 30, is based on the Admiral’s belief 
that education is our first line of defense 
and that present failures and shortcomings 
directly threaten national security. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton, 300 - 4th Avenue, 
New York 10, at $3.50. 

Corridors of Light, by Eleanor G. Brown, 
is the story of this remarkable blind 
woman’s achievement, receiving a Ph. D. 
from Columbia University and launching a 
teaching career of over 40 years in the 
Dayton Public Schools. Published by The 
Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio, at $3. 

Spring catalogs may now be requested 
from the following: 

—Denoyer-Geppert, Cartocraft, 5235 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 

—University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 37. 

—Educational aids for schools and col- 
leges, from National Assn. of Manufactur- 
ers, 2 E. 48th St., New York 17. 

—New American Library (paperback 
books), 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

—California Test Bureau, 5916 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles 28. 

—New York University Press, 32 Wash- 
ington Pl., New York 3. 

—Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 - 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 
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CUSHION-GRIP 
handles eg 





Engineered for left-handed cutting. Features 
maintained cutting action (blades won't sep- 
arate) . . . unobstructed vision of cutting 
surface . . . and better work, easier cutting 
for the left-handed. 


Note: According to the U.S. Department of 
Education, an average of 14.7% of all school 
children are left-handed in one or more 
activities. 


Available with exclusive CUSHION-GRIP 
handles in 4’ LEFTY BLUNT (No. CB 40LG) 
and 5” LEFTY POINT (No. CB 
50LG). Ask for JASON LEFTY at 
your distributors or write for 
more information to: 


JOHN AHLBIN & SONS, INC. 
188 GARDEN ST., BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 





: Bored of Education?” 
COME ALONG TO 


EUROPE 


with Bob and Reta Hayden 
(Jr. High Administrators) 


on their Bon Vivant Tour 
Leave June 20 via SAS Polar 
Route — 45 days 
$1698 Calif. to Calif. 
‘A “different” tour to DENMARK, 


"GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, 
1 FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, HOLLAND, 


m 
z 
o 
> 
Zz 
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Write for complete folder. 





1001 Tips on Trips in 
he new MAIL ORDER: 
RAVEL BOOK $1: 


Plan your trip anywhere in the world by ! 
mail with the aid of this valuable 150 page g 


= 





book. Complete itineraries, costs, etc. Wel 
handle all details. Send $1 with name and § 
address to: 1 
i 

5 

PMA 

1 

i 

PHILIP MARTIO ASSOSIATES TRAVEL AGENTS : 

' 

| 2107 Broadway, Oakland TE 2-2426 45 


eect a 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


HAWAII 


1959 SUMMER SESSION 


44 DAYS 5 6° 


TOUR PRICE—ONLY 


THE ORIGINAL STUDY AND FUN TOUR TO HAWAII 
HOWARD TOURS “E&vENTH 


Price includes round trip air travel between Hawaii and West Coast via scheduled 
airlines, living accommodations, and all major sightseeing drives on Oahu — Circle 
Island, Mt. Tantalus, Koko Head, Pearl Harbor, and City Tour. It also includes an ex- 
tensive beach program — a catamaran cruise, outrigger canoe rides, glass bottom boat 
excursions, and a visit to the aquarium. Social events highlight the tour. These include 
introduction parties where new friends are met, welcome dinner and floor show at 
Hawaiian Village Tapa Room, fashion show dinner at Reef Hotel, a special “Night 
in Japan” party, formal dinner dance and floor show at Royal Hawaiian Hotel, and 
farewell “luau” native feast at Queen’s Surf. Tips, transfers, and many other extras 
are also included. Roundtrip steamship travel is available at adjusted tour rates. 


APARTMENT RESIDENCE AT WAIKIKI 


Residence is in beach hotel apartments at Waikiki. Includes complete hotel service, plus 
kitchen facilities, daily maid service, etc. 


By 
J.D. HOWARD 


Plus 
$10.00 
Tax 


APPLY 


HOWARD TOURS, INC. 
578 GRAND AVENUE « OAKLAND 10, CALIFORNIA 


HTT 


THE 


Monteroy. Institute of. Foreign Studios 


5th Summer Session June 26—August 14, 1959 


INTENSIVE STUDY OF: 
LANGUAGES AND CIVILIZATIONS of France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and Russia (native instructors). 


LJ 
POLITICAL ARTS (Comparative History, International Eco- 
nomics, Comparative Law, Human Geography.) 


NEW FEATURES 


1. Special workshop for Teachers of French, with French house. Practice teach- 
ing in a real beginning high school class. Course in methods, plus normal grad 
and undergrad courses in French. 

2. Graduate Program in English where each student will practice writing in fiction 
or fact under supervision of a professional writer. 

3. Intensive 12-weeks (Special Session June 15-Sept. 4) beginner courses to attain 


proficiency in French and Russian; in French in one session, in Russian in two 
sessions. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Credits May Be Earned 
On the Monterey Peninsula, renowned for its mild climate, scenic 
beauty and international community. 


For full particulars, write to: 


THE MONTEREY INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN STUDIES 


P.O. BOX 1522, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: FR 2-3560 


NNUAL 


NNN NAA 


—Catalog of Free Teaching ° 
P.O. Box 943, Riverside. Price « 
$1.50. Other catalogs are free. 

—V.L. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT DOCU} 

Members of local salary commi: 
wish to expand their understandin 
lic school finance will find an exc« 
erence work in Report to the 
Legislature on the Study of Public Sx 
port, a 211 page paper-bound bo«k which 
came off the presses of the state printing 
office in January. Only 3,000 copies of this 
valuable book were printed but it is avail. 
able to school administrators throughout 
the state. 

In 1957 the Legislature provided for q 
detailed study, to include operation, im. 
portant factors, administration, recommen. 
dations for improvement, adequacy, extent, 
school fund requirements, and a summary 
of recommendations regarding public 
school support. The state superintendent of 
public instruction was charged with re. 


terials, 


this js 
/EWE 
(NT 


es who 
of pub- 
ent ref. 
lifornia 


ool Sup. 


sponsibility and his staff was ably supported F 


by a general advisory committee and a 
technical advisory committee composed of 
representatives of many statewide organ- 
izations. Dr. Wallace Hall, associate super- 


intendent of public instruction and chief of F 


the division of public school administration, 
supervised the compilation of the repor 
and chaired the committees. 


Text of the book not only provides af 


lucid explanation of the operation of cur- 
rent state support formulas, but the recon- 
mendations provide reasons behind policy 


decisions of the State Council of Education} 
and CTA’s support of school finance bills} 


now before the Legislature. J.W.M. 


ELEMENTS OF THE UNIVERSE by 
Glenn T. Seaborg and Evans G. Valens. 
253 pages; clothbound. Index. E. P. Dut 
ton & Co., Inc., 1958. $3.95. 

Of the making of books there is no end 
But of books of this kind there are too few. 
Here we have a stirring and dramatic ac: 
count of the elements of the Periodic Table 
related historically and experimentally 
Events are recited from the time of the 


alchemists to the “day before yesterday” -} 


from earth, air, fire and water to the ele: 


ments beyond 100. And the very recet!f 


elements are so described that the readet 
may understand. 

This is a remarkable book, good at ont 
for layman and scientist. It is especially 
worthwhile for younger readers, since ! 
communicates the “spirit of science.” 0 
this we need more, especially at the hand 
of men like Seaborg, Segre, Lawrence, Mt 
Millan and others. And we need sore 
their dynamic intellectual spirit in the clas 
room! 4 

The format is attractive, the t« «t we 
illustrated and easy to read. The a: pend 
gives the origin of the names of « :¢ ele 
ments and there is an excellent © ‘urthe' 
reading” list. What can you buy +r fou 
dollars containing so much of lastin. value 


JULIUS SUMNER Mi LER 
El Camino College 
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ROC.. EFELLER REPORT 


(( -ntinued from page 17) 


Ther. is a discussion of how teach- 
ers ma: be broadly trained, of the 
probler of the graduate education 

Sof teachers. It then says “We can be 
| certain tat there will never be enough 
teachers with the extraordinary human 
gifts which make for inspired teaching. 
We must therefore utilize our superior 

h teachers more effectively.” 
In a section on new patterns of 


teacher utilization in which it makes 


reference to educational television it 
goes on to say “It is important to 
accept the desirability of a rigorous 
reappraisal of present patterns and coura- 
geous experimentation with new pat- 


| terns. This must include a candid weigh- 
ing of essentials and nonessentials in the 


curriculum; more flexible and imag- 


| inative approaches to the problem of 


class size;” 


Most teachers would be in agree- 
ment with “but until we pay teachers at 
least as well as the middle echelon of 
executives we cannot expect the profes- 
ston to attract its full share of the avail- 
able range of talents. Salaries must be 
raised immediately and substantially. Al- 
most as important as the level of pay is 


h the fact that promotional policy for most 


ERSE by} school systems is routine and depends 


5. Valens. F 


much more on seniority than on merit. 


And the top salary must constitute a 


meaningful incentive. Those with more 


than modest financial needs and respon- 


sibilities can only solve their problems 
by becoming administrators or by leav- 
ng education altogether.” 

The section on “Science Educa- 
plea for broadly 


ie vende | trained scientists. “There is a danger of 
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training scientists so narrowly in their 
Specialties that they are unprepared to 


upon them.” It then adds “But just as 
we must msist that every scientist be 
bbroadl; educated, so we must see to it 


that er -ry educated person be literate in 


B scien 


_In *\e section on “The Identifica- 
tion « Talent and the Uses of Di- 
versit. there is the finest summary 
in th: use of tests that has yet ap- 
peare It says such things as “testing 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING is $2.00 a line, with a 3-line minimum. Count 35 characters 
and spaces for first line, 52 for each succeeding. Cash must accompany order. 
Address CTA JOURNAL Classified Advertising, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
No box numbers care of the Journal, please. 





BOOKS AND BOOKPLATES 


BOOKPLATES. Free catalog showing scores of beautiful 
designs for personal or library use. Write Antioch Book- 
plates, 218 Xenia Ave., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


YOU NAME IT—WE FIND IT! Out-of-print books at 
lowest prices. International Bookfinders, Box 3003-C, 
Beverly Hills, California. 

FOR SALE—One bound copy of Volume 54 (1958) CTA 
JOURNAL. Dark blue buckram binding, gold lettering. 
$10 plus tax & postage. Contact immediately Publica- 
tions, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2. 





PERSONALS 


STOP GVERPAYING YOUR INCOME TAX. Use Redner’s 
TAX-SAVING Record: itemize deductions as they occur; 
easy transfer to 1040 Form; BIG SAVINGS on many al- 
lowable deductions you may overlook; send $1 to Red- 
ners Tax Records, 115 New Montgomery, San Francisco. 





LOW COST BOOK AND BOOKLET PUBLICATION. Author 
ownership, 70% royalties. Send for free folder. 
William-Frederick Press, 391 £. 149 St., NYC 55. 


SELL very latest amazing, ‘BOUT FACE” originals 
children’s quality caps to your friends and neighbors. 
The back of the cap is a cat, owl or puppy that shows 
when the back is turned. Single price $1.95 postpaid, 
dozen price $15.00. These caps sell on sight. They are 
well-made, not a toy. 50% wool 50% rayon. Must be 
seen to be appreciated. SUN BROKERAGE CO., Box 1283 
New Orleans 10, Lousiana. 


FLIGHTSEEING TOUR Around the World—65 days $2995. 
Hawaii, Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Macao, Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, Cambodia, Burma, 
India, Nepal, Kashmir, Ceylon, Pakistan, Egypt, Holy 
Land, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, Greece. AFRICAN SA- 
FARI Extension $295. Write SAS FLIGHTSEEING TOUR 
Around the World, 3936 Strandway, San Diego 8, Cal. 





CASTLES IN SPAIN? SITA tour. 27 days at University in 
Santander; travel Gibraltar to Paris; tuition; room and 
board; week-end excursions. Willamette credit. 34 days 
$470. Also extensions. PROF. C. KRAFT, WILLAMETTE 
UNIV., SALEM, OREGON. 


EUROPE & RUSSIA: 50 days, June 28-Aug. 16, 11 
countries by air, first-class hotels. For brochure write 
tour leader ANDREW JUVINALL, 1324 5th, Napa, Calif. 


AUDIO/VISUAL 


BETTER TEACHING WITH CORONET FILMS 
Teachers! Request free copy of 1959-60 Coronet Cata- 
log describing more than 750 carefully planned edu- 
cational films in color. Write CRAIG CORPORATION, 
3410 So. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
State your school and class you teach. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


INSTANT BULLETIN BOARD KITS. Easily assembled by 
students of any age. USE any grade level. You get 
full-size patterns, sample layouts, color guides. Ideas 
for years. 11 kits ready. Holidays: Easter-Thanksgiving- 
Halloween X’mas-February. SOC-STUDIES: Westward 
Movement Colonial Life-Space Age. TRANSPORTATION: 
Air-Land-Water. Only $1 per kit, any five $3.98, all 
$8.25. Sed pmt. to MINUTE-MOUNT, Box 508, Red- 
lands, Calif. (No COD’s) 


CALIFORNIA HISTORICAL MAP showing location of Old 
Missions, other data on important historical happen- 
ings from 1542 to the 1880's. Valuable teaching aid. 
Beautifully illus. in color, 17x22”. $1.00 ppd. 
BUTLER ART SERVICE, P.0. Box 88C, Orange, California. 


EMPLOYMENT 


TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD 
Latest booklet covers teacher employment in foreign 
schools, and teaching opportunities with U. S. agencies 
and companies operating abroad. Complete coverage. 
Addresses, certification, housing and so on. Send $2 to 
STERLING PRESS, Box 157, Oakdale, Calif. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD. Overseas jobs 
offer free travel and extra pay. New booklet surveys 
American companies and Government Agencies in 
sixty foreign countries—Teaching, administrative, news- 
paper, clerical positions. $1.00 HILL PUBLICATIONS, 
P.0. BOX 229, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WE PAY $3.50 Ib. dried. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, 
shed and outdoors. Spare, full time, year round. We 
pay $3.50 Ib. FREE BOOK. Mushrooms, Dept. 323, 
2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Washington. 


FILM DEVELOPING 


DEVELOPED AND PRINTED, JUMBO SIZE — 8 exp. roll, 
49c; 12 exp., 69c; 20-exp., $1.25. Free mailers on 
request, with list of color prices. Thrifty Photo Service, 
Dept. CTA-3, Box 275, San Francisco 1. 


eS ee ee | 
Combine your vacation with study 
on a cosmopolitan campus 


only 2 miles from Waikiki 


Summer Session 
JUNE 22 TO JULY 31 


Regional courses, Education Workshops 


Teacher's Institutes: Asian Studies, 
Math, Science 


Distinguished resident and visiting faculty 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 14, HAWAII 


eS ee 0 eer et ee 


A WONDERFUL CLASSROOM 
FOR YOU! 


Experienced natural science instruc- 
tors are your teachers for five fun 
and educational days out of doors 
in one of California’s natural won- 
derlands. 

One unit of college credit for 
each 5-day trip to Sequoia National 
Park, Mammoth Lake, and Cambria 


Pines. 


WEST COAST 


NATURE SCHOOL 
SEND COUPONS FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 
San Jose State College 

San Jose 14, California 

Name 

Address 

City 


Zone State 


and that “no single test should become 
a basis for important decisions” or, 
again “test scores are one kind of data 
to be placed alongside other kinds of 
data. The test score is not to be wor- 
shipped as a datum so decisive that it 
alone can be used to settle an individual's 
fate; it is a highly useful addition to 
other data but should not replace them.” 

There is a strong plea for guid- 
ance, for identification of the gifted 
in the early years, for sectioning by 
ability in various subjects, for ad- 
vanced placement and for equality 
of opportunity. It says “If we recog- 
nize the necessity of diverse educational 
paths, it may then be easier to accept the 
fact that education in a four year col- 
lege is not the only road to a full and 
useful life.” 

It goes on to say “Instead we should 
encourage all kinds of individuals to run 
on all kinds of tracks. In this way we 
can distribute very widely the rewards 
of self-esteem and self-respect which are 
the healthiest preventives of leveling re- 
actions. We can encourage on the broad- 
est scale that release of individual energy 
and positive motivation which have tra- 
ditionally been among the greatest 
strengths of our society.” 

The final section on “Financing” 
begins with “All of the problems of the 
schools lead us back sooner or later to 
one basic problem — financing.” After 
estimating future needs, it states that 
“Even allowing for considerably greater 
efficiency in the use of educational 
funds, it is likely that ten years hence 
our schools and colleges will require at 
least double their present level of finan- 
cial support to handle our growing stu- 
dent population.” 

There is a carefully thought-out 
discussion of federal support for edu- 
cation, which points out that there 
has been “a great variety of well- 
established federal programs in educa- 
tion.” ... “There is no chance that we 
can turn back the clock and eliminate 
federal support of education.” 

It then gives four principles to 
bear in mind in appraising proposals 
for federal support which include 
"It should preserve local leadership and 
local control over education.” There is 
a discussion of scholarship programs, 
and the problems of financing pri- 
vate higher education. 

Chapter IV on “The Use and Mis- 
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Records 
Rhythm Instrume its 
Bo oks 


Send for FREE Catalog 


RECOMMENDED RECORDS AND 
BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL CuR- 
RICULUM 


RECOMMENDED RECORDS AND 
BOOKS FOR THE SECONDARY 
CURRICULUM 


RECOMMENDED RECORDS AND 
BOOKS FOR RHYTHMS, FOLK, 
SQUARE, MODERN AND SOCIAL 
DANCE 

RECOMMENDED RECORDS FOR 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


JAZZ IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS 
Special Discounts to Schools 


and Teachers 


Mail orders filled promptly 


(Members of CTA may purchase on 
charge account) 


CHILDREN’S MUSIC CENTER 


2858 W. PICO BLVD., 
LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 


REpublic 4-4145 
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117 TITLES 


for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade. 


@ 
Write for your free catalog now ~ 
be sure to state grade desired. 


@ READING READINESS 
@ KINDERGARTEN 

@ GRADE 1 @ GRADE 6 

@ GRADE 2 @ JUNIOR HICH 

@ GRADE 3 7 


@ GRADE 4 
@ GRADE 5 
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Human Abilities” can be no 
ummarized than the words 
report itself: “Unused talents 
ersonal frustration but they also 
a society of the mainspring of 
ty. To realize our ideal of maxi- 


personal development, it is not 
ential that we inspire our people 


est that is in them but it is also 


| to give them an opportunity 


to exercise that best. A society must 


learn to 


regard every instance of a mis- 


use of talent as an injustice to the indi- 
vidual and an injury to itself. And it 
must cultivate the ideal and the exercise 
of excellence by every means at its dis- 


posal.” 


"There exist at least four broad cate- 
gories in which talent is wasted whole- 
sale. The first one — and the one which 
must lie heaviest on our conscience — 
| is our disadvantaged minorities. In addi- 
| tion, the better use of the talents of 


women 


and of older workers presents 


problems which are perplexing from 
| the standpoint of social action, And the 
| exercise of economically depressed areas 
and segments of the population con- 
tinues to be a challenge for all who are 
concerned with the development of in- 
dividual potentialities.” 

There is a plea for continuing edu- 
cation in which it says “Education is 
never finished. One must be continually 
exposed to it if one does not wish to 
stagnate. A degree is not an education, 
and the confusion on this point is per- 
haps the gravest weakness in American 
thinking about education.” 


FOR SALE 


Band Uniforms 


31 gray and maroon coats, 40 caps, 47 wh. 
Sam Brown belts, 50 cit. cords. Good condi- 
tion. $155 for lot, plus tax. See at: 

2701 Fairview Road, Costa Mesa, California 


Earscrew 


JEWELRY PARTS 


Easy-to-use, Inexpensive. 


or clip—Gilt/white pl. 12 pr. 55¢ 


Chain, fancy pattern—Gilt/white pl. 10 ft., $1 


Keyrines. 


Gen. snake chain. Nickel plate. 
6 for $1 or 12 for $1.85 


California residents add 4% sales tax. 


E CATALOG with many other items. 


JEWELGEMS, P.O. Box 1000T, Thousand Palms, Calif. 


—_— 


CARBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redi: 
Board 
Dispic 
nine 
letter 


' Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 

Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
ndard colors and also the uncolored 
Yrite for samples, brochure and prices. 


‘HE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 


185 > -th Prairie Ave. 


Hawthorne, California 


The final Chapter on “Motivation 
and Values” may well be quoted in 
anthologies for some years to come. 
It begins with “Excellent performance 
is a blend of talent and motive, of ability 
fused with zeal. Aptitude without as- 
piration is lifeless and inert.” 

With this we could all agree. But 
then it goes on to say “And that is only 
part of the story. When ability is 
brought to life by aspiration, there is 
the further question of the ends to 
which these gifts are applied. We do not 
wish to nurture the man of great talent 
and evil purpose. Not only does high 
performance take place in a context of 
values and purpose but if it is to be 
worth fostering, the values and purposes 
must be worthy of our allegiance.” 

With this we would again prob- 
ably agree. But this is then followed 
by a paragraph which really hits the 
reader: “Some of our more discerning 
critics are uneasy about the current as- 
pirations and values of Americans. They 
sense a lack of purpose in Americans; 
they see evidence that security, conform- 
ity, and comfort are idols of the day; 
and they fear that our young people have 
lost youth’s immemorial fondness for 
adventure, far horizons, and the chal- 
lenge of the unpredictable.” 

The remainder of the report is 
then really a philosophical discus- 
sion of the pursuit of and cultivation 
of excellence. It makes one wonder, 
if in teaching we do not perhaps pass 
on to our pupils as much of our 


philosophy as we do knowledge of | 


our content field. Certainly this phil- 
osophical discussion causes one to 
wonder just what effect teachers 
have on those who are in their class- 
rooms. There is a challenge here that 
should appeal to teachers partic- 
ularly who wish to do a thorough 
job. 

The final part of the report is well 
worth quoting: “The students are there 
in the first place because generations of 
Americans have been profoundly com- 
mitted to a republican form of govern- 
ment and to equality of opportunity. 
They benefit by a tradition of intellectual 
freedom because generations of ardent 
and stubborn men and women nourished 
that tradition in Western Civilization. 
There education is based upon the no- 
tion of the dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual because those values are rooted 
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UNUSUAL 
Scandinavian Vacation 


North Cape Cruise; Fjords of 
Norway; Lapland; Sweden; Fin- 
land; Denmark. Complete cost 
$1195. Germany, Switzerland, 
France and England at extra cost. 
Escorted. FREE BROCHURE. 


NORTHLAND TOURS 


Box 7151, Baltimore 18, Md. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 22 to August 1; August 3 fo August 29 
Study with a distinguished 
faculty. Graduate and under- 
graduate courses, offered in 
all fields, lead toward degrees, 
teaching credentials, and 
teachers’ “points” for profes- 
sional advancement. Sessions 
include special conferences 
and workshops. Enjoy a de- 

lightful summer climate. 


For Bulletin SS-2 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 


By Boat—June 24 
By Air—July 2 


HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER RECORDS 


Practical help in 
TEACHING 


[4] Square Dance 

[-] Couple Dances & Mixers 
Rhythms 

Folk Dances 

Singing Games 

Play Party Games 

[ Marching 


] Rope Skipping 
78 or 3314 rpm 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Box No. 50, Freeport, N. Y. 


[-] Please send FREE BROCHURE 


[_] Enclosed is 50¢ for 331/; rpm 
DEMONSTRATION RECORD giving 
excerpts from albums checked 


> >t >t >t >t Ot OE OF OF 


CO 


EE 
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in our religious and philosophical heri- 
tage. 

“They are preparing themselves for a 
world which has always been shaped and 
always will be shaped by societies which 
have placed at the service of their most 
cherished values a firmness of purpose, 
discipline, energy, and devotion.” 

Those who are concerned with the 
teaching of moral and spiritual 
values should take great comfort in 
words such as these. 


Turning now to Freeman’s book, 
we find an opposite situation. Here 
is a wordy, redundant, inaccurate, 
short sighted, and extremely limited 
view as to the future of education. 
Though replete with tables and 
graphs, upon examination one finds 
that they appear to serve a warped 
purpose. 

To begin with, Freeman does not 
believe in education. He believes 
that too many are attending school, 


HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS 


and slow learners in corrective 
reading groups in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


17 action-packed stories of famous 
American heroes graded into 5 
readability levels. 


Starting level title* reaches 
down 
down 
down to the low achiever. 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, T00 


Teachers Guide book for each title. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading for 
use with entire series. 


In a cclorful lithographed cover, 
we proudly present a NEW title, 


GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain 


A story of high adventure from 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat 
captain who made the record run 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers with the first tragic 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s 
all here—the steamboat men and 
their rivers, settlers, goldminers, 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates read- 
ability level C. 


THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Betts Reading 
Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


Level A (starting level) 
*Portugee Phillips 
Friday—the Arapaho Indian 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 


Level B 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 
Chief Black Hawk 


Level C 
Grant Marsh—Steamboat Captain 
Dan Morgan—Rifleman 
Cowboys and Cattle Trails 
Kit Carson 


Level D 
Buffalo Bill 
Wild Bill Hickok 
Davy Crockett 


Level E 
Daniel Boone 
Fur Trappers of the Old West 
The Rush for Gold 
John Paul Jones 


ee 

Uh 
re Li 
feat! 


Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete 
information on this graded corrective reading program. 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept. 16 


that too much money is being »ent 
upon them, that teachers prc ably 
don’t deserve the salaries the are 
getting, that other countries, n: ‘ably 
Russia, are probably doing a ° etter 
job. 

Ostensibly Freeman’s book : »vers 
the topics: “Investment in F !uca. 
tion,” “Enrollment,” “Teacher Sup. 
ply and Demand,” “Teachers Sal- 
aries,” “Current School Exypendi- 
tures,” “Classrooms,” “School Build. 
ing Costs,” and “School Revenue Re- 
quirements in 1970.” 

In each chapter there are numer- 
ous tables and occasional graphs but 
in almost every case they are loaded 
or distorted so as to reach certain 
“conclusions” which Freeman had 
already adopted. These “conclu- 
sions,” or as the NEA Review calls 
them “points of view” are: (1) Free- 
man believes that America’s invest- 
ment in education is unwise national 
policy, (2) that fewer American 
youths should attend high school, 
(3) that a teacher's productivity is 
measured by the number of students 
in his class, (4) that we should look 
backward for statistical yardsticks to 
measure American education. 

What is most alarming about this 
book is the misuse of statistics. This 
is accomplished by omitting relevant 
information, by making false com- 
parisons, by comparing with atypical 
years, by rearranging quotations so 
that they have a very different mean- 
ing, and by downright distortion. 

Freeman’s “solutions” involve: 
larger classes, limiting the curricu- 
lum, going on double shift and four- 


quarter plans, wider use of televi- }} i 


sion, and generally spending as little 
as possible on education. 

With all due respect to Stan Frie- 
berg’s record on “Green Chri$tma$,’ 
it does seem that Freeman’s view on 
education is much the same as what 
the Frieberg record is criticizing. 
Namely, that education costs money, 
therefore the less the better. 

It will be interesting in the days 
ahead to see which of these reports 
will have the greater long-term sig- 
nificance. We shall call 1958 the 
year of the Rockefeller Re: ort. 
Scholars of the future will find i: dif- 
ficult to learn, even, who Roger ' ree- 
man was. ak fF 
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gri :0SE GRAMMAR 
= - 


Bil KwowLTON 


iatributed by NARNTA 


"I teach him in his dreams all 
daylong, in mine all night long." 


Now is the time to check over items in 
this column. Indicate on coupon which you 
can use and your requests will be forwarded 
promptly to the advertisers. Be sure to fill 
in address completely and without abbrevi- 
ations. 


105. Arts and Crafts of New Mexico 
Indians. A 3-fold 17x22 sheet in full color, 
showing examples of Indian water colors 
and various Indian crafts. (New Mexico 


| Tourist Bureau) 


106. Full-color picture folder, complete 


) with 11x17” Washington map marked off 


in 50-mile (1 hour’s driving time) blocks. 


) (Wash. State Dept. of Commerce) 


107. Alaska. New teaching unit on 49th 


| state; for use in intermediate grades. Sug- 
gests variety of ways to study Alaska—in- 


cludes activities, outline of major topics, 
basic understandings, suggested approach 
activities, list of teaching resources. (Comp- 
ton’s Encyclopedia) 

108. 1959 Summer Session Bulletin. 
Gives details on courses, as well as extra- 
curricular activities available. (U. of Minn. 
—Duluth Branch) 

(112. Qil Pictures, 25-pg. booklet with 
Pictures, maps and charts on the wide 
sweep of the oil industry. Available to 
teach«., and in limited quantity for stu- 
dent .--. (Standard Oil) 

ll: Teaching the 390 Basic Arithmetic 
Facts ith Phonograph Records. Literature 
On pr ram. (Caddy-Imler Creations, Inc.) 
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6. What Every Writer Should Know. 
24-pg. manual of helpful hints. Answers 
questions on how to prepare a manuscript 
and submit to a publisher. (Exposition 
Press) 


13. U.S. Trails Map. 17” x 22” map of 
historic U.S. trails depicting events and 
historic places since 1595 as related in 
American Adventure Series. With infor- 
mation on graded corrective reading pro- 
gram. (Wheeler Publishing) 


21. Samples with brochure and pieces 
of cardboard cut-out letters for use on bul- 
letin boards, exhibits, and posters. (Redikut 
Letter Co.) 


27. Posture Posters set of 5—designed 
for use in the ‘classroom to illustrate the 
principles of healthful posture. (American 
seating Company) 


39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record 
for manuscript and cursive writing. For 
lower grades. One copy only to elementary 


school teachers and principals. (Noble and 
Noble) 


47. Honor Your Partner—Brochure on 
INSTRUCTIONAL records available for 
Square, Couple, Folk Dances; Play Party 
games; Marches; Rope Skipping for all age 
groups. (Square Dance Assoc.) 


49. Brochure on different kind of tour 
through Europe and corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary, gives costs for 20 coun- 
tries in 70 days. (Europe Summer Tours) 


65. Literature on variety of flexible 
tours in Europe, Near & Middle East 
planned especially for students and teach- 
ers. (Dr. Berg’s Tours) 


66. Folders on exciting holiday vaca- 
tion sites. (United Air Lines) 


67. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder. A 
form listing free materials available for 


aviation education teaching. (United Air 
Lines) 


79. Bulletin on plans for courses to be 
offered in 1959 Summer Session at U. of 
So. California. 


84. Folder on 6-week Hawaii Summer 
Program for teachers. Gives costs, accom- 
modations, courses available. See ad on 
page 48. (University Study Tours) 


90. Webster Number Line — Special 
teaching device to help teachers clearly 
show pupils all the basic arithmetic steps. 
Designed to be tacked or taped above 
chalkboard, a perfect device for helping 
boys and girls see that arithmetic has mean- 
ing and is challenging and enjoyable. (Web- 
ster Publishing Co.) 


91. France, 24-page booklet, in color, 
with charming cover and inside illustra- 
tions by French artists, with helpful infor- 
mation on what to see and look for in 
France. Also, information on Eurailpass, 
the ticket good for two months of unlimited 
railroad travel in 13 European countries. 
(French National Railroads) 


104. Correlated Classroom Materials 
brochure outlining new format for sight- 
sound-symbol experiences, including 3-di- 
mensional pictures, in accepted study 
course areas for primary classrooms. Shows 
broad applications in teaching subject mat- 
ter, reading and skills for class, group and 
individual use. (Sawyer’s, Inc.) 


120. Information on unique group tour 
service to Hawaii and the Orient. (Trans- 
ocean Air Lines.) 


122. The Facts about School Furniture 
Today 16-page booklet of enlightening il- 
lustrated discussion of the importance of 
classroom seating as it relates to teaching, 
learning and other activities. (American 
Seating Co.) 


124. Catalog of the graduate summer 
school for teachers. (Wesleyan University) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
School year of 
1958-59 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled.. 


105. 106. 
13. 


107. 108. 


Subject 
School Name 


School Street Address 


Enrollment: Boys 


112. 114. 


Available only in the United States of America. 
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CONCERNED over “the recent rush into science and 
gifte’ child programs at the sacrifice of the humanities 
and social sciences,” Les Landin drew the cartoons on 
these facing pages. We think they speak eloquently of 


_ Ameer Si 


_ Ate 


some of the issues before us in American schools today. 
Landin, who has been drawing cartoons for the CTA 
Journal for six years, is principal of Foothill elementary 
school in Saratoga, Santa Clara county. 





What Id Like to Know 95.... 


(Continued from page 37) 


would receive only the $400 death 
benefit unless you had selected one 
of the options available to you. Since 
most men are outlived by their wives, 
they usually are advised to select the 
option which would offer the wife 
maximum protection. 


Resignation Terminates 


Q. The teaching assignment I held 
in a district last year was discon- 
tinued. I was offered another posi- 
tion, but I resigned and accepted a 
position in my own field in another 
district. It appears that my original 
position will be reopened next year. 
Must the district offer the position to 
me before considering any other ap- 
plicants? 


Ans. Since you resigned from the 
district, it has no such obligation. If 
you had tenure and the district had 
terminated your employment due to 
elimination of the position or de- 
crease in enrollment, you would have 
first claim when the position is re- 
established. A resignation terminates 
a teacher's rights to re-employment 
under the tenure law. However, if 
you do apply and are re-employed, 
your tenure status then would be re- 
stored automatically despite the pre- 
vious resignation. 


Use of Policies 


Q. Our association and district ad- 
ministration have completed recently 
some detailed policies and procedures 
for handling a professional problem. 
In fact, it already is being used as a 
model by many other districts. How- 
ever, these are only association poli- 
cies recognized by the administration 
and understood by the governing 
board, but they have not been adopted 
by the board as a part of district 
policy. Should we have a definite 
board policy incorporating these pro- 
cedures? 


Ans. Most of us feel that recogni- 
tion of professional committees in 
board policies symbolizes good 


60 


board-staff relations, but we haven't 
considered this step a point on which 
major effort is imperative. If the 
board generally understands and ap- 
proves what the professional staff is 
attempting to do by this process the 
main goal has been achieved. 


There even could be a disadvan- 
tage in board adoption of a policy 
which includes detailed association 
procedures. If experience shows the 
need for change, it would be neces- 
sary to obtain board approval of 
such changes before they could be 
effected. 

I would suggest that the official 
board action which might be most 
desirable—and then only as a bul- 
wark against a day when you might 
encounter an administration or board 
less democratic and less understand- 
ing than now prevails—would be a 
general policy which would prevent 
interference with the right of profes- 
sional organizations to study and 
make recommendations regarding 
professional problems in accordance 
with their own pre-determined pro- 
cedures. 


Waiver in 
Recommendation 


Q. I notice that in many of the job 
applications I have filled out recently, 
I have been asked to sign a statement 
that I “waive the right to hold legally 


responsible the persons given . ref. 
erences in this application.” — feel 
that such a statement is an inv: tion 
to slander and can be a great tetr. 
ment to the job-hunting ap} icant, 
How can we protect ourselves 'n the 
face of this waiver? 


Ans. Your question is part of the 
general problem regarding re'iance 
on references and recommen ations 
in teacher employment. The state. 
ment you quote has been added due 
to several instances where teachers 
have sued or threatened to sue ad- 
ministrators for statements included 
in their evaluation. Many administra- 
tors have become so sensitive to this 
possibility that they refuse to write a 
frank evaluation but merely hint at 
the existence of possible sources of 
criticism. Often these hints have a 
more damaging effect than would the 
actual criticism which would have 
been included. 

The waiver you sign does not ap- 
ply to any reference other than the 
ones you list. Surely you would not 
be suggesting that potential employ- 
ers contact persons you believe 
would be likely to slander your repu- 
tation. If you have any evidence that 
such slander is affecting your employ- 
ment opportunities, CTA Field Serv- 
ice would be the proper source of aid 
in correcting your employment rec- 
ord. Many teachers have been helped 
in this way, either by correcting mis- 
information or by discovering the 
actual source of the teacher’s place- 
ment problems. we 


A VALUABLE COLUMN ... Many readers of CT'A Journal who have been fol- 
lowing Harry Fosdick’s “What I’d Like to Know Is .. . ” since October, 1952, de- 
scribe it as one of the most useful features of the Association’s magazine. Harty 
was first invited to write the answers to questions in the Journal’s mail when he 
was a Field Service representative. Since then he has assisted with legislative work 
in Sacramento, helped set up CTA’s ethics program, and served as secretary of the 
Personnel Standards Commission. A former newspaper and advertising man, hie now 
serves as CTA’s Public Relations Executive. From such a broad background of 
experience, he can draw the right answers—and write them lucidly. Incidentiy, We 
used to write our own questions when the mail was thin but now Harry is able to 
publish only about one quarter of the letters which come to his desk. Al‘ :ough 
subjects range widely, many of the questions concern professional righ‘: and 


responsibilities. CTA provides no legal service to members but Field Servic 


men 


are prepared to explain professional rights under the Education Code. «neral 
questions which would normally provide guidance to a large number of te chet 
are the ones which Harry will pick for his well-read column.—J.W.M. 
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Are there 

answers for 

all of their 
questions? 


There are answers, of course. But they hold an extra value 
if children can find them without assistance. In this way, 
Britannica Junior is your “silent teaching helper” in the 
classroom or library. It teaches elementary school children 
lifetime research skills as they use the set 

without assistance. 

This unassisted use is possible because Britannica 
Junior makes no attempt to cover all age levels. All 
material is selected, written and edited for use by the 
elementary school child. Short sentences and paragraphs 
are set in a clear type selected by the children themselves 
in classroom tests. The one-volume index is as easy 
to use as the dictionary, and it trains children for use 
of comprehensive adult encyclopaedias. 

As the range of children’s questions increases each year, 
so does the content of Britannica Junior. During the 
last five years, 1,085 new pages and 2,595 entirely new 
illustrations have been added to the set. And in the 
same period, 3,411 articles were revised. This continuous 
revision keeps Britannica Junior in step with modern 
teaching trends as well as the changing world of facts. 

For your free copy of the new teaching aid, “Traveling 
Through Space,” send a postcard request to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 186MC Educational Director, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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ritannica Junior 


Designed especially for elementary school children 


















"1 CTA APPROVED 
AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 
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ed States and Canada is provided by 
more than 2,000 of the same repu- 


Ae 
tat 





a) 5 ek abillieet wine 


af standard, or “Board,” For TOWING and Emergency 
charged f 


bates Roadside Service, 


of 

Snes of all 25,000 GTA pelicrielt- 
ers—your reward for safe driving! 
_ *Even CTA members who are now 
- insured by “non-Board” companies _isfaction is proved by nearly 100% 
may save to 25 per cent! renewals! 








CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN 










Used [] No 
(Check One) 


*ls car also used in spouse's occu- 


pation other than to and from work? 
(Yes or No) 


]]® ESSENTIAL! } Dote Present Policy Expires 
(lf you do not have a policy, write ‘‘None"’) 


Company (ies) Now 
Insured By 


Purchased 
(lf none, give serial or 1D number) 


School Phone No. 


If CSTA, date started or will 
start student teaching 


For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: Los 


Sa er nin th sce eee CUT ALONG DOTTED LINES AND MAIL TODAY tien toes ws ete tals toes toe im ee et oe 
417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 


YES, | AM INTERESTED .. . in your plan which may save me over 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your exact 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


(To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 


(All policyholders must be CTA or CSTA members) 


(Eligible only if have completed, are now student teaching, or will start within 30 days from date of policy) 


*If you want insurance for other owned cars please attach sheet with answers to questions with asterisks. 


les — MAdison 6-1461; 





California 3 
Ea com: S 5 


any with over ~ 
17 million assets! 


that this insurance 
is best for CTA 
and eligible CSTA —.. No 
matter when your 

copies, A ia Sal Gee ve 
tenes: toda 
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550 KEARNY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Teachers Birth School School 
Name Age Date Name City — 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
Name Age____ Date Occupation Employer 
Residence Address: Home 
No. and Street City Zone___ Phone No. — 
Are there OTHER male drivers of lf “yes,” Birth Principal Occasional 
THIS vehicle residing in household? give age Date Driver ([] Driver 
(Yes or No) (Check One 
*Car *Model (Bel Air, *Body *No of 
Year_____*Make Fairlane, etc.) Type __Cyls._- 
*Date *New () *Motor *Is car usually *ls distance ONE 


driven to work? way under I] miles?_ 


(Yes or No) 
Latest CTA 
or CSTA No. 


— 
es or No} 








OFFICE 


Terr_— “| 
Do you own other cars?_ 


(Yes or No) | Sym_— 


nt 


- 
C-3 
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San Francisco — EXbrook 


